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An American’s view of contemporary French fiction would un- 
doubtedly startle a Frenchman by its capricious partiality, its in- 
completeness of range, its inability not only to see the woods for 
the trees but even to identify more than a few of the individual 
trees. This is not surprising; the French literary scene is a highly 
complex organism, in some respects presenting an appearance of 
inbreeding. Many novels which are eagerly read and discussed in 
Paris are definitely not for export. The furious critical arguments 
which accompany every Goncourt Prize award and every election 
to the French Academy—and which frequently, as in the recent 
case of the royalist Maurras, are more political than literary— 
reverberate only faintly beyond the borders of France. Repeated 
and expensive disappointments have accordingly been the reward 
of English and American publishers who hopefully present in trans- 
lation the latest novel which has sold 100,000 copies in France and 
provoked a local tornado of controversy. 

Obviously, the procedure works both ways. It was not long ago 
that the American authors most widely known in France were Jack 
London and Upton Sinclair. Today, if you ask a Frenchman what 
American novelists are read in his own country, he will probably 
mention Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Hemingway, Faulkner, and Thomas 
Wolfe: in general, it appears that the French reader is interested 
in those American novelists who seem to him most American, both 
in their material and in their point of view. American readers, on 


* Mr. Stevens is editor of the Saturday Review of Literature. 
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the contrary, are usually indifferent to the qualities in a French 
novelist which are most indigenously French. We are inclined to 
look for the universal rather than the particular elements in our 
reading of foreign literature; for human nature rather than local 
color. 

That is why many French novels cannot be successfully exported. 
We in this country have been exposed to a wide variety of contempo- 
rary French novelists, but those who have made the greatest im- 
pression here are not necessarily those with the most distinguished 
reputations in France. At the top, of course, there are exceptions: 
Marcel Proust is universally recognized as a consummate genius. 
At least one novel by André Gide, The Counterfeiters, received a 
distinguished and popular American reception. Jules Romains’s great 
work in progress, Men of Good Will, is a tremendous success among 
American critics, and has attracted an enthusiastic, if as yet in- 
sufficiently wide, circle of readers. On the other hand, only a frag- 
ment of Les Thibault, the magnum opus of Roger Martin du Gard, 
who was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1937, has been translated into 
English; and the novels of Georges Duhamel, though published 
here, are widely ignored. Too often, moreover, the American repu- 
tation of a French novelist is based on one book alone, or even on 
part of a book. How many Americans who read Swann’s Way have 
continued to the end of Remembrance of Things Past? How many of 
those who read The Counterfeiters went back to Gide’s earlier novels, 
like Strait Is the Gate, or on to his later novel, The School for Wives, 
or to his autobiography, Si le Grain ne Meurt? How many readers 
of Men of Good Will are familiar with Romains’s other novels, 
Psyché, Mort de Quelqu’un, and Les Copains? 

In this connection the work of Romain Rolland provides a case 
in point. Probably his Jean-Christophe has been more widely read 
here than any other French novel of the twentieth century. The 
reputation of Jean-Christophe has declined, but it was passionately 
admired by at least two generations of readers, many of them—those 
to whom the novel made its most powerful appeal—college under- 
graduates or others on the threshold of maturity. There was a time, 
following the award of the Nobel Prize to Rolland, when Jean- 
Christophe was regarded as one of the enduring masterpieces of mod- 
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ern literature. Now, however, one is not so sure. In retrospect, and 
in contrast with the current of fiction which has followed it, Jean- 
Christophe seems dated; its faults, which at first looked like the 
necessary defects of its heroic qualities, stand out in the reader’s 
memory above those qualities. One remembers its pervading senti- 
mentality but forgets the details of the story. Jean-Christophe is a 
book for young men, for the undisillusioned. Since its day, the at- 
mosphere has changed; the age at which disillusion sets in has been 
lowered. What once loomed up as the first great novel of the twen- 
tieth century now seems to be one of the last big novels of the nine- 
teenth, when it was still possible to believe in great men, and to 
respond eagerly to the development of Jean-Christophe into a kind 
of second Beethoven. The twentieth century does not believe in 
great men, but only, at most, in genius; it has been Proust, not 
Rolland, who has influenced younger writers. And we who once be- 
lieved that Jean-Christophe was a great novel and its hero a great 
man do not go back to re-read. We prefer to read about Beethoven 
himself, in whom we can believe; and of Beethoven we prefer to 
read other accounts than those episodes of his biography which 
Rolland has written, where the sentimental approach blurs the out- 
lines of the composer as it did those of the fictional hero. 

Nor do we go back to re-read the shorter thesis novels like Cléram- 
bault or Colas Breugnon. Still, we apprehend through Rolland’s 
writing a quality in the author which somehow makes us feel that 
he is greater than his books. The wartime idealist, Clérambault, is 
dead; that other wartime idealist, Romain Rolland, is vigorously 
alive. His genuine passion for human betterment, the integrity of 
a life led in conformity with his feelings and opinions—even to the 
point of suffering exile for them—these qualities are the motive 
forces of Rolland. They are in his books, too, but here they are often 
obscured by a veil of mysticism. Rolland has subsequently written 
of the war, out of the bitterness of his own observation and experi- 
ence, in the four-volume novel, The Soul Enchanted, which is the 
story of an emancipated woman at the mercy not only of the con- 
ventions of her age but of the stupidities and cruelties of life in 
general, particularly of life in wartime. Neither in France nor in 
America has The Soul Enchanted added to Rolland’s reputation as 
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a novelist. Critics found here most of the faults and few of the 
virtues of Jean-Christophe—particularly an undistinguished heavi- 
ness of style and an overcharged emotionalism which even the dis- 
illusionment brought by the war, the expression of a loss of faith 
in human nature, did little to mitigate. 

There are fashions in reading, of course, and it may well be that 
the eclipse of Jean-Christophe is temporary; that once again it will 
be generally considered a masterpiece. Meanwhile, there are many 
other French novelists who have appeared within our horizons. Of 
Marcel Proust it is impossible to write briefly, and unnecessary to 
write at length. In the sixteen years since his death a critical litera- 
ture has grown up around him, more voluminous than his own out- 
put. His figure overshadows those of all his successors; and while 
his reputation constantly increases, that of other novelists waxes 
and wanes. A short survey such as this, if it is to do any justice to 
the leading figures, can attempt little beyond listing the names of 
the others, catalogue fashion. We can recall the success of Paul 
Morand’s amusing stories of highly sexed travel in Open All Night 
and Closed All Night. His later books, such as the ones on New York 
and Paris, have been nonfiction, and have made little impression 
here. Heralds of postwar expressionism and other experiments, like 
Jean Cocteau and Louis Aragon, have aroused the interest of little 
magazines and other sporadic groups of advanced readers in Amer- 
ica. Translations of a few of their books did not result in their 
acquiring an American audience, and in retrospect they seem to have 
been coterie artists at best. Louis Aragon, indeed, seems to share 
this opinion, for after a long and more or less unintelligible career 
as a Dadaist and then as a surrealist, he has now undertaken an ex- 
tensive series of interrelated realistic novels, of which the first, The 
Bells of Basel, was published here in 1936, and the second, Residential 
Quarter, appeared this fall. It is too early to attempt an estimate 
of this work, which is strongly colored by a militant social conscious- 
ness and by a passionate disgust for the sordidness of bourgeois life; 
it has many effective things in it, and it often overshoots its mark. 

Of two other novelists whose work has, in the last few years, 
been widely read in America, militant social consciousness is the 
keynote of André Malraux; passionate disgust, not only for bour- 
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geois life but for all life, is the central quality of Louis-Ferdinand 
Céline. Malraux’s novel of the Chinese revolution, Man’s Fate (La 
Condition humaine), has given its author a high reputation inter- 
nationally, which the subsequent publication of his earlier novel, 
The Royal Way, a somewhat overtropical story of the tropics, did 
not materially affect. In France, André Malraux, who has been fight- 
ing for the loyalists in Spain, and whose book on the Spanish conflict, 
Man’s Hope, has just appeared here in translation, occupies a posi- 
tion more or less corresponding to that of Ernest Hemingway in this 
country. The position of Céline corresponds to that of no one any- 
where else. His first novel, Journey to the End of the Night, and the 
new novel, Death on the Installment Plan—the second a reverse 
sequel to the first—tell the highly charged, sometimes fantastic, 
story of a slum child who grows up among circumstances of in- 
describable horror, whose later career, through the war and a sub- 
sequent period of insanity, explores depths beyond depths of human 
degradation. These two novels have marked their author as a power- 
ful exponent of an elaborate pessimism, an extravagant misanthropy, 
which has led some critics to compare Céline—somewhat premature- 
ly, as it seems—with Swift, Rabelais, and James Joyce. 

Among French novelists who enjoy a distinguished reputation at 
home, but who are not well known here, we may mention Francois 
Mauriac, of the French Academy, an introspective novelist whose 
perfection of form and religio-moral preoccupations give his novels, 
when they appear in translation, a quality of remoteness and steril- 
ity. André Maurois has been widely read in America as a biog- 
rapher; not much as a novelist. Similarly, Jean Giraudoux has at- 
tracted American audiences less for his novels than for his plays, 
particularly the recent and highly successful Amphytrion 38. André 
Gide, already mentioned in connection with his Dostoievskian novel 
of crime-breeding in Paris, The Counterfeiters, has lately turned from 
fiction to political controversy, bringing down a torrent on his head, 
from left and right alike, with his report on the Soviet experiment, 
Return from the U.S.S.R. Isolated successes have been achieved 
here by Antoine de St. Exupery, with his exciting and streamlined 
story of aviation, Night Flight; by Roger Vercel, with his new novel, 
The Tides of Mont St. Michel, the story of a marriage relationship, 
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laid in the setting of France’s most spectacular architectural monu- 
ment; and by Jean Giono, prose poet of nature and of the people 
who live close to the earth—though the success of Giono’s novel, 
The Song of the World, has been largely one of esteem. 

Out of all this activity, the critic—particularly the foreign critic— 
would be a rash one who attempted to distinguish trends, to identify 
influences and movements. But against this background it is pos- 
sible for us in America to obtain a clear view—if, perhaps, a tourist’s 
view—of some of the principal landmarks in contemporary French 
fiction. We can distinguish the peaks and some of the surrounding 
hills, although, after the fashion of tourists, we may proceed too 
quickly through the domestic landscape of plains and valleys, un- 
responsive to their beauty and fertility. What we see most dis- 
tinctly is the attempt of certain French novelists notably, Roger 
Martin du Gard, Georges Duhamel, and Jules Romains, to recapture 
an era, to depict in panorama and on unlimited canvas the entire 
life of a generation, in the large and in detail. In The Thibaults by 
Roger Martin du Gard and in The Pasquier Chronicles by Duhamel, 
the method is that of family history. No single family is central to 
the events of Romains’s Men of Good Will, which takes for its subject 
nothing less than an entire society. The Thibaults has been in prog- 
ress since 1922: ten volumes of it have been published in France; 
an epilogue will bring it to completion. Of The Pasquier Chronicles, 
the five volumes published make a complete unit and are issued 
here in one omnibus volume, but obviously leave the way open for 
a series of sequels. Men of Good Will, which began to appear in 1932, 
now runs to fourteen volumes in French, has been published in 
America as seven double volumes, and at least six more in French 
are expected. By a coincidence so significant that it seems more than 
accidental, all three of these novels have brought their stories to the 
same point in time: the declaration of war in 1914. Obviously, the 
three authors, who are all of the same generation, have independent- 
ly chosen to chronicle the prewar years, presumably because those 
were the years when the authors themselves were young men, and 
when their impressionability was most acute; and certainly because 
the prewar decade is the last period which from our vantage-point 
seems fixed, a static and describable entity, in contrast to the fluid 
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and uncapturable decade following the war, which we have not yet 
been able to see as a whole because we have been too close to it. 
However that may be, the recurrence of the prewar state of mind 
in Europe today gives to these three novels—particularly to Men 
of Good Will—an immediacy, a fortuitous timeliness, which the 
authors could not have foreseen. This, nevertheless, while it provides 
an extra incentive to the reader, is incidental to the qualities in the 
novels which make them important. 

Although these three panoramic chronicles set out, each in its 
own way, to recapture the immediate past, the past which lies within 
the authors’ memories, none of them bears any resemblance to the 
method by which Proust brought his past to life. All of them are 
more conventional and objective in form; of the three authors, only 
Duhamel makes use of the first-person narrative, and he, unlike 
Proust, does not pursue it through devious channels of introspection 
and free association of memory, which, throughout Remembrance of 
Things Past, constantly turns up such astonishing revelations. 
Proust has not served as a model to the contemporary panoramic 
novelists; one may surmise, however, that his example, like that of 
Balzac, has provided a stimulus to the ambitions of later authors who 
have attempted to put a whole world on paper. 

The panoramic novel is nothing new in France, since the inter- 
related and complex organism of Balzac’s Human Comedy. More- 
over, if it is suggestive to believe that Balzac, in Oscar Wilde’s 
phrase, created the nineteenth century, the hypothesis is equally 
fertile that Marcel Proust created the twentieth. These two hyper- 
boles, it should be stated parenthetically, are not parallel. Proust 
is intensive where Balzac is extensive; he knew only one kind of life, 
but he knew all the kinds of people who lived it, and he knew every- 
thing about them: not a subtlety of their psychology escaped his 
intuitive perception. Balzac, like Dickens, peopled the world of his 
novels with characters whom his readers would subsequently recog- 
nize in the real world; that is what Oscar Wilde meant. Proust’s 
creation was in exploring the roots of behavior that were unconscious 
in his Swann and Charlus, but which were to become articulate 
motive forces in the twentieth-century individual. It is not sur- 
prising that, with the achievements of Balzac and Proust before 
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them, other French novelists should work on the heroic scale, should 
regard the possibilities of fiction as unlimited. What is surprising 
is the degree of success which some of them have attained. 

Of the three panoramic novels under discussion, only one, Men of 
Good Will, can be called a historical novel, and that only obliquely. 
Both Du Gard’s and Duhamel’s are family chronicles; events in the 
world at large impinge upon them only occasionally and incidentally ; 
each is vitally conscious of the family as an organic unit in society, 
with a life of its own transcending those of its individual members; 
each is, moreover, successful in characterizing the individuals; 
neither is concerned with social or political issues (except in the 
final section of The Thibaults, which takes place in the summer of 
1914). Nevertheless, it can be said of Du Gard particularly that he 
has, working in terms of individuals, summed up the significant ex- 
perience of a generation in much the same way as Samuel Butler did 
in The Way of All Flesh and W. Somerset Maugham in Of Human 
Bondage. 

The Thibaults presents a family situation at the center of which is 
a conflict between a pious, authoritarian, sanctimonious father and 
a sensitive, rebellious son. The son, Jacques, is brutalized in child- 
hood by his father’s treatment; his older brother, Antoine, at the 
beginning of a career in medicine, attempts to mediate, to preserve 
the family relationships. The story skips about in time, following 
now the progress of Antoine, now the experiences of Jacques, who 
grows up, runs away from home, undergoes various vicissitudes, and 
finally becomes a novelist. A complete volume is devoted to the 
events of one day with Antoine in his consulting room. What gives 
the book its greatest interest is the penetration with which the author 
handles the shifting human relationships: the hatred of Jacques 
for his father, mixed with a respect that amounts almost to awe; 
the tentative, frustrated attempts of Antoine to get inside his 
brother; the love affairs of the two sons, Antoine’s successful but 
interrupted, Jacques’s confused and rendered impossible by the 
psychological scar from childhood. The novel rises to an important 
climax in the volume that is devoted to the death of Thibault pere, 
describing in effective detail his last long illness, his fear of death 
and religious consolation, his reversion to revealing childhood mem- 
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ories, the nature of his testamentary dispositions and his papers 
and letters, until the character of the self-righteous Pharisee, who 
nevertheless has force and dignity of personality, is exposed unfor- 
gettably. The final part, “‘L’Eté 1914,” appeared in 1936; this is a 
detailed account of the experiences of Jacques and Antoine on the 
eve of war. 

All this is narrated with a sort of medical detachment and an ob- 
jective point of view somewhere between irony and sympathy. It is 
the detachment of the author that gives the book its preliminary 
taste of dryness, which probably accounts for its lack of success in 
this country, but that also endows it with its outstanding quality, 
which is likeness to life. The long story unfolds in scene after scene, 
with little comment or analysis; the characters are left to reveal 
themselves in action. For this reason, together with the fact that 
we do not see far ahead, we come to know them not as characters 
in a novel but as people in real life. Since we cannot foresee the de- 
sign of a work in progress, the Thibaults, unlike other characters in 
fiction, seem to possess a future independent of the novel itself, 
subject to the same unpredictable vicissitudes to which living flesh 
is heir. This effect, which also is strongly prominent in Men of Good 
Will, is no doubt extraneous to any aesthetic considerations, but 
nevertheless it not only enhances the “story”’ interest of these novels, 
but adds an impalpable dimension to their characters. 

There are criticisms to be made of The Thibaults, particularly on 
the technical side: the author tends to repeat certain typical situa- 
tions; his interest in the career of Antoine leads him to introduce 
three separate and detailed deathbed episodes; the character of 
Jacques unfolds too slowly—it needs the introspection and analysis 
which Du Gard’s method avoids, and consequently for a long time 
he is indistinct and confusing; likewise, too many of Jacques’s ad- 
ventures are given only in summary, at second hand; finally, there 
are various minor episodes which are commonplace or irrelevant, 
and which slow up the novel. But The Thibaults survives these 
criticisms; its qualities are such as to make its shortcomings unim- 
portant. The understanding of human relations and insight into 
behavior, conveyed with the first-rate intelligence, the psychological 
and narrative mastery, of Du Gard, provide one of the deepest satis- 
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factions peculiar to the power of prose fiction—the creation and 
enjoyment of independent life. 

The Pasquier Chronicles by Georges Duhamel is not on the same 
level as The Thibaults, and in spite of the fact that it has been com- 
pletely translated, it seems much less adaptable to an American 
audience. Throughout its considerable length The Pasquier Chroni- 
cles inexorably pursues a single thesis, which is the indissolubility of 
family life. Covering roughly the period from 1890 to 1906, with a 
preview of 1914, the novel is rich in the sort of detail which the 
French enjoy recognizing in themselves, but to which American 
readers are unlikely to respond. The story is dominated by the char- 
acter of Papa Pasquier, a Micawber-like figure with a seamy side, 
and is told by one of his sons, Laurent. Through him we receive the 
impact of successive family misfortunes upon the mind of a child— 
financial troubles, the discovery of his father’s mistresses, the grow- 
ing restlessness of the older boys in the family circle, the disillu- 
sioned, penny-pinching mother. The family difficulties are offset by 
the story of a childhood friendship of Laurent, and in the later vol- 
umes he grows up and holds the center of the stage. His first love 
affair is given in detail, and the final volume is concerned with his 
attempt, with some friends, to form a communal colony, which is 
wrecked on petty quarrels and financial troubles. 

The book is uneven. Duhamel is at his best in small things: a 
family discussion at dinner; the childhood friendships of Laurent. 
The big dramatic episodes, including a stock swindle and a suicide, 
are not overwhelmingly effective. Unlike Du Gard, Duhamel is at 
his best in description and analysis; at his weakest in straight nar- 
ration. He provides many effective tableaux, but little organic 
drama. However, the character of Papa Pasquier is depicted with 
an abundant vitality that brings it to life. Duhamel has been called 
the French Galsworthy, a comparison that has little to recommend 
it; he has none of Galsworthy’s sense of balance and justice, his 
feeling for characters as symbols; his people are more earthy and 
more fantastic. Galsworthy had an objectivity alien to Duhamel, 
whose imagination is one that is apt to play queer tricks and is sel- 
dom far below the surface. 

As we have said, Men of Good Will, by Jules Romains, is on a 
much larger scale than the family histories of Du Gard and Du- 
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hamel. It is possible to give here only the barest summary of this 
work; but on the basis of the million and more words which have so 
far appeared, it is impossible to doubt that Romains has suceeded 
in carrying out one of the most colossal designs in the history of 
prose fiction. Men of Good Will is an organism combining, so far, 
at least ten full-length novels, all of which, as the work progresses, 
reveal increasingly close relationships. Beginning in 1908, the narra- 
tive has progressed to the declaration of war in August, 1914. What 
its continuation will be, whether the author intends to include the 
war in detail or to skip to its conclusion, how far he proposes to 
bring the story up to the present—all these things remain unknown 
to us. Even so, what we have to date is a complete and dynamic 
picture of prewar France. Unquestionably, Men of Good Will is the 
most significant landmark, the most incredible achievement in 
French fiction since Proust, and this irrespective of the opinions of 
those critics who consider the work of Du Gard artistically superior 
to that of Romains. 

Where Proust, in Remembrance of Things Past, undertook the 
analysis of a society, Romains is in the process of presenting a syn- 
thesis. Men of Good Will is a historical novel in that it includes 
many of the actual events of the time, and unhesitatingly introduces 
historical figures in action—Jaurés, Briand, Poincaré, Merry del 
Val, and even Lenin, among others; but its principal personages are 
drawn from imagination, not from actuality. Central to the design 
is the story of two students, Jallez and Jerphanion, who come closer, 
in the development of their careers and their search for the signifi- 
cant fundamentals of life, than any other characters in the novel to 
an adumbration of the author’s own point of view. Their relation- 
ship is presented with luminous understanding; their attempt to 
find, in philosophy and experience, a road to the future, is pursued 
with psychological penetration and evocative beauty. In addition, 
we follow with fascinated interest the careers of politicians and ac- 
tresses, oil magnates and their dissatisfied wives, factory workers 
and real estate promoters, doctors and artists, priests and prostitutes. 
We explore human nature from one extreme, in the personality of a 
murderer, to the other, in the hopes, dreams, and disappointments 
of a young boy whose father is out of work. 

This barren résumé, which hardly skims the surface, gives no idea 
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of the unfaltering narrative ability with which all the separate stories 
are told and interrelated; of the penetrating intelligence which knows 
all about these people; of the richness of human experience revealed 
in scene after scene; of the drama, humor, irony, and pathos which 
constantly animate the whole gigantic structure and hold our ex- 
cited attention throughout its length. Although it would be danger- 
ous, at this stage of the work, to attempt to define the author’s 
ultimate philosophy, the clue presented in the title, and developed 
in the long Preface, is implicit throughout the novel: the hope for 
the future of human society is in the men of good will. To say this 
without qualification is to oversimplify, and Romains never over- 
simplifies; he presents characters and events in all their unfathom- 
able complexity; he gives us neither heroes nor villains, but human 
beings. He has organized these human beings into a unit of society; 
his work has progressed to the point of bringing them to the eve 
of catastrophe. His readers await the continuation with the liveliest 
anticipation, unwilling to attempt a premature and presumptuous 
critical evaluation of the work as a whole, but confident that its 
significance remains in question only above a very high level, al- 
ready well established. 

This article has confined itself to an American tourist’s-eye view 
of contemporary French fiction; it has preferred to identify rather 
than evaluate, and to describe landmarks rather than follow cur- 
rents. More than one important novelist has been mentioned has- 
tily, or omitted altogether, in the effort to leave a specific emphasis 
which should not be dissipated in the unprofitable mazes of a cata- 
logue. Thus it has been impossible in the space at our disposal to 
discuss the earlier novels of even the most important writers like 
Du Gard and Romains. It has equally been impossible to consider 
some of the other current attempts by French writers to construct 
vast panoramas—the work in progress, already referred to, of Louis 
Aragon; or that of René Behaine, royalist and freethinker, whose 
novel, The Survivors, has just been published here in translation, 
with the enthusiastic and not altogether convincing recommenda- 
tions of Léon Daudet and Ford Madox Ford. It is hoped, however, 
that the concentration of emphasis on a few books will act as a 
stimulus to American readers; it too often happens that a more 
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thorough survey acts as a substitute for reading. Summarizing, 
from the point of view of an American tourist in French fiction, we 
are conscious of a literary scene animated by the vigorous talents 
of Malraux and Céline among the younger men, and dominated by 
the achievements of Romains, Du Gard, and Duhamel. Among liv- 
ing novelists there is only one whom a responsible concensus of 
criticism would be prepared to call great. That novelist, Thomas 
Mann, is not a Frenchman. But in no other country today is the 
level of fiction as high as in France; and the most conspicuous sign 
of this state of affairs is the work in progress of the panoramic novel- 
ists, especially of Jules Romains and Roger Martin du Gard. 





TRY TITLES 
ARTHUR MINTON'’ 


Motion-picture writers sometimes conceive a striking title and 
then write a play to fit it. Thousands of words, complicated action, 
the intensive efforts of hundreds of highly trained people, the ex- 
penditure of a fortune, the rapt attention of millions—all this may 
arise out of the stirrings made in a man’s mind by a phrase. 

Ordinarily in writing the process is contrariwise; titles are made 
for works, not works for titles. But in this case too the title is a 
thing of singular interest. In it the author, limiting himself to a few 
syllables, tries (1) to give some idea what the writing is about; (2) 
to catch the interest of possible readers; (3) to suggest the tone of 
his work. Further, the title demands a striking rhythm: it should 
trip easily on the tongue, and it should be easy to remember. Surely 
it is profitable to study the ways in which genius and talent have 
met this diverse problem, producing in some cases veritable master- 
pieces in parvo. And of special interest here are the ways in which 
titles have been employed in the teaching of skills of reading and 
of expression. 

In a curious way titles partake of the nature of two kinds of ex- 


*Mr. Minton is a teacher of English in Boys High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
author of numerous articles in the English Journal and other professional magazines. 
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pression that are otherwise incongruous—poetry and advertising. It 
is plain, first of all, that titles have the proclamatory purpose of 
advertising. Then in both poetry and advertising every word is 
heavy-laden; the whole effect depends on the balance of connota- 
tions, overtones, and colors. Because of this “saturated”’ character 
of poetry teachers ordinarily look to it to develop an awareness of 
nuances of expression. And Aldous Huxley has commented thus? 
on the literary discipline of composing advertising copy: 

No one should be allowed to talk about the mot juste or the polishing of style 
who has not tried his hand at writing an advertisement of something which the 
public does not want, but which it must be persuaded into buying. .... With 
what care you must weigh every syllable! What infinite pains must be taken 
to fashion every phrase into a barbed hook that shall stick in the reader’s 
mind and draw from its hiding-place within his pocket the reluctant coin! 

Now the study of poetry is, taken altogether, a process of such 
complexity that any consideration of the artist’s expressional skills 
as such tends to get lost in the maze. And perhaps writing such ad- 
vertisements as Huxley refers to would not be suitable. The sugges- 
tion then forcibly presents itself: Why not cultivate reading and 
expressional skills through the study of the remaining highly dis- 
tilled product of word-artists—titles? 

On closer consideration the possibilities turn out to be of un- 
expected richness. In titles—pellets of concentrated sense—words 
are juggled and juxtaposed by all the verbal tricks (legitimate and 
unscrupulous) that mind has devised. It seems likely that the study 
of these processes will result in superior understanding and use of 
the instruments of expression. 

At the beginning a discussion of the purposes of titles enables 
students to see that titles are made by design—that they don’t 
just happen—and may be successful or not in degree. This newly 
crystallized critical sense is then applied in a general way to the 
names of works studied in class. How suitably titled are Treasure 
Island, The Idylis of the King, A Midsummer Night's Dream, The 
Courtin’, How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, etc.? 
Out of this discussion certain criticisms gain form by repetition. 
There is common dissatisfaction with a character’s name as a title. 


2“Advertisement,” Essays New and Old. 
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It is concluded that the best titles are 
title hints more than it says directly. 

The momentum of study has now been established. But direction 
toward a profitable end depends on the skill of the teacher. His 
problem has three parts: to obtain a supply of titles that will yield 
ore; to make clear—or better, so far as possible to elicit from the 
class—the verbal devices manifested in the titles; finally, to show 
how these devices may be integrated into expression. 

A ready store of titles of live interest is found in recent volumes 
of good magazines. It is a simple matter to go to the bound volumes 
and select the needed material from the table of contents for the 
whole year. 

The following classification has been found serviceable for our 
purpose (inevitably, the classes overlap at many points): 


‘snappy,’ and that a good 


I. Direct titles, in which the purpose is to state the subject as precisely and 
completely as possible 
II. Titles intended to shock, startle, surprise, or puzzle by their content, 
form, or suggestions 
III. Humorous and ironic titles 
IV. Poetic titles and others that depend for their effect on word-color and 
“conceits,” but without the intention to shock, etc., that is manifested in 
Group II 
V. Allusive titles 
VI. Titles consisting of quotations 
VII. Alliterative titles 

Taken in this order, the several types make a series that can be 
so presented that the members illuminate one another. The steps 
in clarifying their nature and integrating into expression the devices 
involved, are as follows. (There is no attempt to furnish the full 
number of examples that is required in practice; nor are all occasions 
for practice and drill indicated.) 

The direct title, our first type, describes the subject compre- 
hensively and precisely, without any attempt to make it more at- 
tractive than it is intrinsically. Examples are “The Banking Act of 
1935, “‘Failure in School,” and “Selling Stories to the Movies.”’ 
What will probably be the manner and tone of articles having titles 
of this kind? For what sort of reader are they intended? Such ques- 
tions serve to give a sense of the circumstances in which unadorned 
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comprehensiveness and preciseness of expression are called for. For 
these purposes, it is well to show, a technical vocabulary is often 
required. As an extreme example, the title of a scientific article may 
be cited, such as “The Distribution of Gene Frequencies under Ir- 
reversible Mutation.’ 

Other examples of direct reference are ‘History and the Louse” 
and “Culture and Laissez Faire.’’ It is shown, however, that these 
titles do not limit the subject so strictly as do the first. This is due 
in part to the use of general terms. ‘‘The Banking Act of 1935” 
there can be no doubt what is signified by this expression. But “his- 
tory,” ‘“‘culture,”’ “laissez faire’’—these words might be defined vari- 
ously. 

Titles like these last, then, furnish the occasion for (1) distinguish- 
ing between specific and general terms; (2) showing how the latter 
give a wider command of ideas. 

In contrast to these unvarnished titles are those likely to startle, 
shock, surprise, or puzzle. Some examples: “ ‘Dear Mother: I’m in 
Jail’ ” (the runaway boy); “The $10,000 Barrel of Oil’ (graft in 
government supplies); “They Hate Roosevelt” (alleged attitudes of 
the President’s opponents) ; “I Have Four Parents” (problems of a 
person whose father and mother are divorced and have remarried) ; 
“TI Was Fired from a Hick College’’; ‘The Art of Dying” (by a man 
whose life is threatened by chronic illness). 

The question is raised, What makes these titles interesting? The 
ensuing discussion brings out qualities that characterize this type 
of expression: (1) ideas, attitudes, and situations that apparently 
controvert ordinary ones; (2) combinations of expressions drawn 
from apparently incongruous fields; (3) original figures of speech; 
(4) unexpected colloquialisms (within limits of taste). 

So much for the analysis of the devices employed in these last 
titles. Their integration into student expression will depend in part 
on understanding of the processes by which they are arrived at. 
To a certain degree the arresting quality of these titles and of the 
types treated below is due to the nature of the content of the articles 

3 From the Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. All other titles cited 
in this article are gathered from the Aélantic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, and the 
Reader’s Digest. 
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to which they are affixed. But besides this, these titles show forth 
three mental processes that may be said to underlie all good writing, 
namely, (1) association, the act of perceiving relationships between 
the subject in hand and other subjects; (2) suggestion, the act of 
arousing a complex of experiences in the mind of the reader by pre- 
senting aspects or details of special significance; (3) selection, which 
may operate either with respect to the associated elements or with 
respect to elements that are an intrinsic part of the subject. 

Throughout the study of titles (and indeed in the study of all 
expression), an understanding of these processes of association, sug- 
gestion, and selection is fundamental both to full appreciation and 
to subsequent application of observed principles to the student’s 
own expression. 

Humorous titles form the third great class. These titles should 
not be disproportionately stressed; it is easy to arouse an all too ex- 
uberant taste for the puns and other types of “gags” that find their 
way into titles. Nevertheless, study of the nimble language-play 
found in these titles is another way of insight into the power of 
manipulating words. 

Punning titles are abundant: “‘Rules for Making Pi Digestible’’ 
(an attempt to fix by law in Indiana the value of the mathematical 
pi); “Sheepskin Deep” (college customs); “Maid in America’’ 
(training domestics). Beginning with a group of these titles, the 
teacher may lead up to (1) ways in which puns are arrived at; (2) 
limits of their legitimate use; (3) related to the latter, some examples 
from literature and particularly from Shakespeare; (4) the varying 
qualities of puns. 

Nonpunning humorous titles are even more rewarding in class 
study. In them there is frequently a strain of pawky perception that 
it is profitable for students to analyze. “What This Country Needs 
Is a Woman” gets just the note of serious whimsicality that is 
carried out in this article on some follies and foibles of men. “‘Be- 
tween the Devil and the Democrats” is another that prepares for 
a more intensive study of allusion. The significance of ““No Hitching 
Posts” as the title of an article on relativity will not be immediately 
clear to all students. The appositeness of the homely metaphor is 
brought out in discussion, and the type is further exemplified. There 
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are lively proceedings when the class is invited to create similar 
examples relating to school activities. 

Linked with the playfully humorous title is the ironic title. Be- 
fore presenting this type it is best to clarify the concept of irony. 
Some common ironical expressions are brought to the attention of 
the class: ‘What aman!” “Is that so?” etc. Touching on these and 
a definition of irony, the teacher suggests the possibility of more 
skilful use of the device. Titles again stand ready at hand. In 
“Thoughts on Utopia”’ (criticizing certain proposed social changes) 
and ‘‘Notes on the Red Parnassus” the authors have not failed to 
adhere to the principle of association above mentioned. But they 
have followed it in reverse, so to speak; the elevated terms are to 
be understood in senses contrary to their accepted ones. 

The fruit of this last-described work is not merely greater fre- 
quency of ironical expression in student-writing, but—and this is of 
greater importance—progress from the hackneyed ironies of every- 
day speech to uses that show imagination and a degree of subtlety. 

The next group comprises poetic titles and others that depend on 
word-color and “‘conceits,’’ but without the purpose of shocking, 
etc., that is manifested in Group II. An article on open-air concerts 
is called “‘Music under the Stars.’’ The question is raised, In what 
way is this title better than “Open-Air Concerts’’? Again it is shown 
how the author has vitalized his expression by exploiting the power 
of association. He put to himself the query, we shall suppose, What 
appropriate poetic ideas and feelings can be associated with open- 
air concerts? The class suggests some elements that might have 
occurred to the author: stars, night, soft evening winds, harmony, 
strains (of music), repose after the day’s work, romance, etc. After 
this there is communal synthesis of other titles from the elements 
listed. A successful exercise of this type spurs students to their best 
attempts at ingenuity of expression, and with proper guidance there 
can be a carry-over into general composition. 

A variation of this procedure is to mention the subject of an article 
and call for appropriate titles. What would be a good title for an 
article on Black Mountain College? The special character of this 
college must first be made clear, of course. The resultant suggestions 
are compared with the published title, ““Education on a Mountain.” 
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If you were told you had not long to live but had nevertheless found 
in your fate a way to great happiness, what would you call an article 
in which you told about your experience? An article written on such 
a subject was called “The Glorious Bondage.”’ (An opportunity 
here for an introduction to paradox.) What would you call an article 
on the disturbed state of society since the World War? The author’s 
title is “‘Reflections in a Whirlpool.’’ Compare class-made titles for 
an article on pleasure cruises with the author’s: ‘Paper Hats in 
the Hudson.” Throughout this work it is likely that some of the 
class products will compare very favorably with the actual titles. 

In addition to titles of a poetic ring, there are many others that 
are characterized by cruder but authentic verbal flavor per se: 
““Macbeth in Chocolate” (a negro performance), ‘‘Whispers for Sale”’ 
(oral propaganda), ‘“‘The Glut of Occurrences”’ (subtitled “Today’s 
News and Tomorrow’s Newspapers’). Instructive parallels may be 
drawn between some of these and Elizabethan “‘conceits.”’ 

A special sort of associational expression remains to be treated, 
namely, allusion. An article on the attributes of feminine beauty is 
called, not “‘What Makes Women Beautiful,” but ‘The American 
Helen.”’ When the significance of this title is weighed, it becomes 
clear to the class that it is often illuminating to suggest the attri- 
butes of a subject by referring to it in terms of some other subject 
of which the nature is clearly defined and which is a probable part 
of the stock of knowledge of the persons who will be addressed. 

Once this idea is digested, students take a new delight in dis- 
covering the meaning of allusive expressions. An article charges that 
certain government policies tend to coddle shirkers. Why is it called 
“The Survival of the Unfittest’”? Another article tells how two per- 
sons managed to live on forty dollars a month. What is the allusion 
in its title, “Not by Bread Alone’? “‘The Twilight of the Professors” 
(whimsical treatment of the displacement of professors by books), 
“‘An Industry Icumen In” (development of a new industry), “‘Isaiah’s 
Job” (prophecy for the ‘‘Saving Remnant’’)—when students under- 
stand the construction of such titles, they have gained not only a 
means of enriching their own expression but a reading skill that in 
many cases has been but ill defined if at all. 

Other titles are useful for teaching certain external devices; for 
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example, the use of quotations and alliteration. Titles involving 
quotations of course overlap the allusion group. “ ‘So Conceived 
and So Dedicated’ ”’ is the title of an article that criticizes certain 
innovations in our government. Discussion of such a title as this 
has rich rewards. First to be noted is the subtle skill with which 
the author has associated his viewpoint with a great figure of Amer- 
ican history. We have here, then, an occasion for the observation 
of this ubiquitous but often undetected propaganda device. Second, 
there are the implications: (1) by the wisdom of the founding fathers 
our nation was committed to a given plan; (2) new and untried plans 
are being put forward; (3) the way of safety for the future is what 
has been the way of safety in the past. 

The subject of alliteration may be introduced by asking the class, 
How do the mere sounds of the words add force to such titles as 
“Budgets for the Bewildered,” “Eavesdroppers in Eden” (on rural 
telephones), ““The Truth about Trailers,” “Hard on Heroes’’ (the 
great as they appear in newsreels), ““Smashups for Safety” (testing 
automobiles)? Again, not only do students assimilate a device 
which, within limits, they may use, but they are also in a position 
better to appreciate the uses of alliteration that they may meet in 
their reading. 


These magazine articles come out of the clash and clang of modern 
life. Each title is an entity, complete in itself and created with 
loving artistry. Taken altogether these titles exhibit in clear-cut 
miniature many qualities that would add force and originality to 
student expression. Last, an almost limitless fund of titles is easily 
reached. In short, they offer a new and interesting way of attacking 
some of the perennial problems of the English teacher. 
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METHODS FOR THE UNIFIED-STUDIES COURSE 
JAMES D. KIRKPATRICK"™ 


Teaching devices that are well suited to combined or fused 
courses are in common use among the procedures of the traditional 
subject courses. Teachers of English or of social studies are not 
likely to find much novelty in the devices that are described later 
in this article. Yet the following suggestions are offered to instruc- 
tors who may be for the first time undertaking to combine those two 
fields. Their query is, naturally, “What works well?” 

In teaching to eleventh-grade pupils a combined course in United 
States history and English, I found the following methods yielded 
the best results. They grew naturally from experiences that students 
had become accustomed to in previous courses, or discussions they 
had heard over the radio; or they helped improve skills which 
normal children wish to achieve—for example, ability to converse 
well. These procedures retain their interest, unless too frequently 
repeated. They permit of extensive participation—at times, even 
that of the whole class. No less important, each speaker or writer 
can be sure of a considerable interested audience. 

Moreover, as a class becomes more familiar with each method, the 
teacher gradually recedes from the task of instructing to the more 
natural and enjoyable function of advising or merely being a par- 
ticipant or listener. 

Writers on education classify integrated courses under such titles 
as “Culture Epochs,” “Broad Fields,” ‘Fusion of [particular sub- 
jects],”’ ‘Basic [or Core] Course,” “Integration [around common 
(school-wide) objectives].’”’ These methods will serve in all of them. 

Conversations.—Ability to converse easily, without attempt at 
self-display and without monologuing to the point of exhausting the 
subject, is an accomplishment that we should cultivate in students. 
At the same time, they should acquire the art of helping the other 

t Mr. Kirkpatrick is a teacher of core studies and special-interest groups in mathe- 
matics in the Northwestern University-Evanston Township High School, New Unit, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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fellow to take part in the conversation. If the teacher or chairman 
opens the period by asking, ‘What is there in the news today that is 
important?” or “What item in this abstract of the author’s opinions 
seems to you most important (or of doubtful value)?’ several pupils 
will probably respond with subjects for discussion. When an ade- 
quate number of subjects have been proposed, the teacher or chair- 
man may appoint the proposers of the subjects that seem most likely 
to prove fruitful to converse, each on his chosen subject, with those 
who indicate their wish to talk about it. From the beginning of the 
term, the class should understand that it is a fundamental principle 
of good conversation not to harangue and monologue, and (perhaps 
as corollary) that a good host or hostess, a good conversationalist in 
general, helps his vis-a-vis, by questions or challenging hints, to take 
up the conversation. A main objective of this device is to make each 
talker partner-conscious. 

Round tables.—This procedure is comparable to the one just dis- 
cussed. In the main, it differs by having a subject chosen and pre- 
pared for in advance, and to be discussed as exhaustively as time 
permits by a limited number of speakers who, presumably, have 
prearranged with each other the phases of the subject that each will 
take up, and how the talk will be passed from one to another. This 
method is obviously a device to improve skills in public speaking 
rather than conversational skills, as any courtesies involved are pre- 
arranged. Maximum interest is aroused if discussion is “thrown open 
to the house”’ for an adequate period after each panel. 

In both the conversation and round-table procedures that are 
open to the whole class, the pupils soon find it necessary to rule that 
no individual may speak more than (say) three times on one subject 
of conversation. Such a rule restrains the overaggressive ones. It 
can be made part of the function of the “first speaker” in each con- 
versation or panel to see that shy pupils have their opportunity. 

Written symposium.—By this term I mean the assembling in one 
portfolio or notebook cover of contributions pertaining to a field of 
interest chosen by a group—for example, ““The Great Explorers and 
Their Achievements,” or “Behind the Lines in the Civil War.” 
Under the former of these titles may be assembled twenty or thirty 
chapters written by as many pupils, telling of the life and exploits of 
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Columbus, Champlain, Cortez, La Salle, Magellan, etc. Pupils are 
interested in such adventurous lives, and write well about them. 
Obviously, such chapters are drawn from books and monographs, 
and they make a good type of lengthy précis. Under such a title as 
the latter mentioned above may be grouped such chapters as ‘‘Wom- 
en in Wartime,” “Feeding an Army,” “‘Financing a War,” “‘Care of 
Wartime Prisoners,” “Propaganda in Wartime,” and the like. Chap- 
ters produced by two or three pupils in collaboration are on a level 
with comparable work of individuals. Although pupils working to- 
gether to assemble the materials for a chapter and write it are having 
an experience in team work, I have favored the formation of groups 
for such a purpose only when all the proposed members seemed 
likely to do their fair share. 

Floor talks on reading.—The pupils chosen for the ‘Combined 
Course” were in every case those that seemed likely to profit by a 
greater freedom to make their own choice of books and fields of 
interest in reading than is usually possible in a course specifically 
offered as English. A sampling of their selections shows such a diver- 
sity as Popular Mechanics, Beloved Friend: The Story of Tchaikowsky, 
a biography of Knute Rockne, The Street of the Fishing Cat, and 
Kristin Lavransdatter. The quantity varied all the way from the 
skimpy minimum read by a boy whose whole heart was going into 
the building of a kayak, and whose voluntary reading seemed to lie 
entirely within the field of science, up to extensive lists that seemed 
more appropriate to a house-bound adult. To keep myself in fre- 
quent touch with the progress and type of these pupils’ readings, I 
used the following individual book slips and reading-lists, both of 
which I adopted, with some minor changes, from similar devices 
used at the University of Chicago High School. However, following 
them is a form, used with good results by Mr. Kent W. Francis, of 
which I think the wording is better adapted to all sorts of books, and 
which calls for comments without providing a perhaps too con- 
venient check-list. I made little attempt to get lists of the magazine 
and newspaper articles read by these pupils, because the book slips 
and lists alone were obviously burdensome to the voluminous read- 
ers, and it seemed to me that I kept in touch best by having the 
students give floor-talks on their reading. 
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BOOK MEMORANDUM 
Title: 
Author: 


average; dull; slow; informative; easily forgotten 
Pupil’s name: 


PUPIL’S CONTINUOUS RECORD OF FREE READING 


Name........ Combined Course 1937 

Directions.—List all reading in books (and magazines, if important) not assigned to 
the entire class, except short reference reading. Check under ‘‘Whole” if you read the 
whole book; check under “Part” if you read only part of it. Under “Pages,” note how 
many pages you read (approximately). Check in the appropriate column the type of 
reading. 
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BOOK MEMORANDUM 


Author.......... eee aie ee a ee ee | eee ae 
ee -The book deals with 


Signed....... iihndianiescdasniteiaiauaitiaulaaaee 
(The next reader may find some helpful hints below.) 


K.W.F.’s 


The floor-talks on free reading came at weekly or, at most, fort- 
nightly intervals. Unless a talk proved to be of special excellence or 
importance, it was limited to four minutes. To avoid stringy or 
carelessly prepared talks, it was suggested that each talk include: 

The title of the book \ special care being used to 

The name of the author | enunciate these audibly 

A sentence or two telling the theme 

Some words of general comment 

The reading (or telling) of a vivid passage 
These phases of the talk came in the order that the speaker had 
decided would be most effective. The foregoing outline served even 
when the speaker had read only a few pages or chapters. 

Before the end of the fourth month, I found that floor-talks 
covering an unlimited range of interests were beginning to bore 
several pupils, so we interspersed the more typically literary floor- 
talk days with days devoted to talks on special readings of chapters 
and passages which shed light upon the historical period or personage 
under consideration in our history work. These passages the pupils 
either found for themselves, or with the help of a librarian or of Mr. 
Curtis Blunt, a teacher of social studies, who generously gave us a 
great deal of help and loaned us many books from his library. The 
subjects were such as “The Historical Accuracy of the Movie The 
Gorgeous Hussy” (which all of us had attended), ““The Conspiracy 
That Led to the Assassination of Lincoln,” and ‘‘The Character of 
Grover Cleveland.”’ 

Précis of current articles —Whenever we turned to the reading of 
current magazines or to newspaper articles of the essay type, such 
as the syndicated work of Pegler and Lippmann, the pupils read such 
materials with evident interest. To avoid the likelihood of weariness 
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at too many talks on books and articles, from time to time I had the 
pupils summarize in a brief précis the article that each thought was 
to him the article of the week. Each class chose what it considered 
the best done and most worth while of these. I hectographed a long 
sheet of the articles chosen, and distributed a copy to each pupil, 
calling the sheet ‘The Student’s Digest.’’ The contributors evident- 
ly took pleasure in having a more extended reading public than their 
own class; so each “‘Digest’’ was composed of contributions from 
both my classes in the “Combined Course,”’ and was distributed in 
both classes. 

High-school students like the idea of a “‘Student’s Digest,’’ prob- 
ably because they like the Reader’s Digest. They like round tables 
because they hear good (and not-so-good) panel talks over the radio. 
I think the appeal of all the methods here described is as natural a 
one as can usually be achieved in classes of twenty-five or thirty 
pupils in any but the smallest schools and communities. Teachers 
and other adults can participate somehow in all of these methods 
as can groups of pupils or even a whole class. 





THE CLASSROOM A WORKSHOP 
FOR LESS-GIFTED PUPILS 


ALICE V. BROWER’ 


In order to make a workshop for our less-gifted pupils, we have 
developed courses to parallel the academic courses of the Junior and 
Senior years of English. These are, by semesters, called English 
15-16-17-18, paralleling English 5-6-7-8, respectively. So helpful have 
these proved for the Juniors and Seniors that teachers are beginning 
now to consider the second-year course to see whether differentiation 
may not be carried on there. 

Teachers base their recommendations of pupils for these courses 
on the pupil’s past record of achievement, his I.Q., his present 

Miss Brower, who is head of the English department of the A. B. Davis High 


School, Mount Vernon, N.Y., has traveled extensively in Europe and has spent a 
summer in Labrador working with Dr. Grenfell of the Grenfell Mission. 
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record, and his plans for the future. Pupils are not shunted into 
these courses. They are not disciplinary in function or nature. 
Many pupils eagerly ask to be so placed because they know now that 
these courses are adapted to their practical needs. And the rumor 
has spread that one can read mighty fine books in them. As you can 
see, every effort is made to know the child and his difficulties. 

Stress is laid on reading habits, especially in English 15. We have 
found that general failure in high-school subjects is frequently 
caused by faulty reading habits. Our reading tests have revealed the 
same results as those well-known reports that you have heard. Con- 
sequently, we are paying attention to general health, eye condition, 
and corrective reading. Some of us have found much help and guid- 
ance from such books as: Following Printed Trails, by Hovious; 
Read and Comprehend, by Traxler; Reading for Skill, by Broening; 
Teaching High School Students to Read, by Center and Persons. The 
pupils in English 15 rooms find on the reading table for their use 
copies of these recent and more simplified books: This New Age, by 
Muller and Lang; Adventures in Sport, by Persky; New Horizons and 
Champions, by Persing and Leary; Map Makers and Heroes of 
Science, by Cattler and Jaffe. 

Throughout English 15, stress is laid on biographies, books of 
travel, and the simple, informal essays. Around the basic reading 
texts and the supplementary books, the teachers have built inter- 
esting written projects, such as autobiographies, newspaper units, 
and letter units involving plans for extended trips. You can see how 
easily those could grow out of the texts: Royal Road to Romance, 
More Than Conquerors, Book of Courage, Abe Lincoln Grows Up, 
Tanner’s Essays; Julius Caesar for some groups; Elizabeth the Queen 
for others. Katherine Hepburn in Mary of Scotland has vitalized the 
reading of the latter play for many of these pupils. In this course, 
too, we give graded lessons on library usage; drill on definite funda- 
mental techniques. And here, as in all these courses, we give time 
and attention, wherever and whenever necessary, to poorly written 
papers in other subjects. For example, a poorly executed history 
paper is given to the pupil’s English teacher. The pupil then makes 
that the practical problem for his writing. He revises the paper, cor- 
recting the faulty and inadequate paragraphing, spelling, and sen- 
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tence structure. Then he returns it to his history teacher. We are 
trying to make English carry over into the other fields. Likewise, 
science experiments are followed up; economic geography and com- 
mercial law papers are called by the English department. We are 
securing lists of words from various departments to use for spelling 
lessons and vocabulary building. 

As I turn to the discussion of English 16, I must give you a picture 
of a new course already in the process of revision. We have been 
giving here Knickerbocker’s Short Plays, Easy Poems from Brown- 
ing, a condensed David Copperfield, and Gareth and Lynette—but, 
with the understanding that our courses were constantly to be 
studied and improved wherever possible to help the pupil, and that 
the teachers are free to suggest changes. Just this fall one of the 
teachers stated that his particular group just could not seem to 
understand the allegory in Gareth and Lynette. He wished that he 
did not have to go on with it when it would never mean anything to 
them, and would only cultivate a distaste for reading. After a little 
study, we found that these children were delighted with the con- 
densed David Copperfield that they were reading alone at home, and 
wanted to discuss it. As a result we have taken out Gareth and 
Lynette for them, to allow more time for good novel reading for which 
they seem so ready. Some have already finished Walpole’s Fortitude, 
which so closely resembles David Copperfield. And I cannot help 
thinking that the stimulating slogan in Fortitude, that helped Peter 
Wescott so often through life, ‘‘ "Taint life that matters; it’s the 
courage you bring to it’ —-will mean more along the years for these 
boys and girls than many of those beautiful passages from Gareth 
and Lynette, such as: ‘‘The thrall in person may be free in soul”’ or 
“The same strength that threw the ‘Morning Star’ will throw the 
‘Evening Star.’’’ How we do enjoy indulging ourselves with our 
brighter groups with these and their attendant discussions on habit 
formation, etc.! 

In English 17, too, we have a flexibility to allow for the needs of 
different groups. Some are ready to read Macbeth, with help of 
course, and derive much from the character problems therein. 
Others derive more from Holiday and The Goose Hangs High, both 
of which lend themselves to active discussions of problems of vital 
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interest to youth. A very close correlation is made here with the 
class dramatic unit and the motion-picture and theater problems of 
today. In connection with the class study of Hyde’s Modern Biog- 
raphy and Booth Tarkington’s Turmoil, interesting projects are 
developed around our community and its business problems; our 
outstanding citizens; sketches of relatives and friends that appear to 
the pupils in a new light after reading of other life-patterns. Of very 
practical value to them in improving their technique we have found 
Easley Jones’s Practice Handbook and Bessey and Coffin’s Reading 
through Précis. 

What do we find in English 18, the last term of high-school Eng- 
lish, to be some of the outstanding problems for these pupils? 
Well, that is one of the first things that I try to learn. I gather them 
down around the desk, two in a seat, and ask them to think over for 
the following day some of the things they wish me to stress during 
the term. I say, “Could you, today, go downtown into an office, take 
a letter from an employer, set it up accurately as to form, sentence 
structure, spelling, punctuation? Could you?”’ They hug themselves 
nervously. On such an occasion, recently, a tall, lanky, Negro boy 
entwined his long arms about his shuddering frame and said, “‘Oh, 
don’t teach us spellin’ or I'll never pass the course.’’ You may be 
sure he was treated to a big dose of spelling! And before he left the 
course, he learned that education is not just a matter of accumulat- 
ing points and getting by, but a matter of learning, growing from 
within, gaining confidence through mastery of various skills. 

From the experiences that these pupils have had in reading biog- 
raphy with the previous teacher, I have found, this term especially, 
a strong carry-over in their free reading of biography. For example, 
the boys are keenly interested in ‘The Life of an American Work- 
man”’ by Chrysler as it appeared in issues of the Saturday Evening 
Post. The girls have followed eagerly those beautifully penned, inti- 
mate glimpses into the life of Madame Curie by her daughter Eve, 
translated from the French by Vincent Sheehan. Could we ask for 
any nobler reading than this? Even for us as teachers, Chrysler of- 
fers a word of wisdom when he says: 


A sculptor trying to release in marble some shape of beauty that is captive 
in his mind can give no more loving care and craftsmanship to what he does 
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than was done by me as I created that locomotive model. Of course, that engine 
had to live within my mind so real, so complete that it seemed to have three 
dimensions there. That, so it seems to me, is what the fault is when someone 
fails to learn from books. My fingers were like intake valves through which 
my mental reservoir was being filled; of course, my eyes and ears were helping 
in the process—but what I learned with my fingers and my eyes and my ears 
together—lI seem never to forget. 


Doesn’t that agree with our attempt to fix facts in the pupil’s 
mind by muscular co-ordination with the nerves? We have to force 
some to write out spelling words, to voice them, to visualize them as 
pictures—almost to dramatize them in order to master them. 

Because so frequently the less gifted pupils are the very ones 
whose study time outside of school is limited because of paying jobs, 
we must make the classroom the workshop for them. Time for silent 
reading followed by discussion must constantly be arranged. To 
show how practical this can be, may I refer to a unit on the short 
story during the past month. The class had been reading from 
Schweikert’s Short Stories. I heard an argument growing in one cor- 
ner of the room. It was a discussion of Fannie Hurst’s “Ice Water, 
Please.’’ It seemed that several of the pupils felt that Mrs. Kauf- 
man, in trying to arrange a comfortable marriage for her daughter 
Ruby by sacrificing herself, was making the mistake so often made 
by parents in trying to provide for their children comforts that they 
have not enjoyed themselves. ‘‘Aw, they make ’em soft that way!” 
said one hardened boy. And then one of the girls ventured to say, 
“Yes, a mother even wrote to Dorothy Dix, asking what she could 
do to secure happiness for her child. And,” continued the girl, “I 
liked the answer Dorothy Dix gave her. She stressed that no one can 
hand another person happiness on a silver platter. It is an inside 
job.” If we can get them actively reading and intelligently reflecting 
right there together, surely the room is a veritable workshop for 
them. They are not asking for something easy, but for guidance and 
time to do their work. Many of these pupils are mature in their 
thinking. They are living life in a very real and serious way. These 
stories from Scheikert’s are stimulating an intelligent reading of 
stories in other collections and magazines. A few pupils have even 
brought in cheaper magazines to show samples of stories they have 
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tired of since reading Footfalls by Steele, The Open Boat by Crane, 
Pigs Is Pigs by Butler. 

Realizing from the discussions of the stories the wealth of story 
material in the newspapers, many have found new interest in such 
reading and search. During September, they were following closely 
all the items on the “Lost Endeavour,” the English sailing vessel. 
Not wishing to have them compose ballads on the subject, as I was 
requiring of my college preparatory Seniors, I felt a chance presented 
itself, though, for some correlating. I explained to them that we 
must think not only of that boat adrift and the men’s tragic mo- 
ments, but we must be carried to Towlesbury, the little village on 
the Essex coast of England, and go inside some of those thatched 
cottages with the wives and children of the crew. Or we must stand 
on the cliffs with some of the women—heads hooded in shawls, skirts 
billowing, scanning the horizon, tears on their cheeks, prayers on 
their lips. Or we must talk with some of the old fishermen by the 
shore, recalling their own hazardous days at sea, but wagering that 
with Ned Heard aboard, the vessel would get in. They began to see 
that this was just the kind of material Masefield might use. Had 
they read anything that was at all like it? Then came the moment to 
read parts of Pierre Loti’s Iceland Fisherman. They throbbed to the 
pounding surf, and caught the ominous note during the wedding 
scene. At the end of the period, there was a rush to the desk to take 
the book home to finish that night. And those are called less-gifted 
pupils. To be sure, in some ways they are. But, they are human, 
pulsing beings. Why shouldn’t they react to real life reflected in 
books if they are properly guided! 

Again the room is a workshop when we read modern verse; and 
again their reaction to strong, appealing literature is shown. We use 
the same poetry texts here that we use for the college preparatory 
groups: Verse of Our Day by Gordon and King and Modern Verse by 
Forbes. Of course, the supplementary reading done by the groups 
varies widely. But the thrill that is ours when these pupils react to 
poetry makes us hate to end the poetry unit. We do not start them 
on Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Renascence or Amy Lowell’s Patterns, 
for example, as we could in other groups—but there are very few 
poems they cannot enjoy when they have learned how to read 
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poetry. We stress the threefold appeal: to the senses, to the emo- 
tions, to the intellect. Poems are read aloud by the teacher. Pupils 
are asked such questions as: Did the poem appeal to your senses? 
If so, what pictures did you see? What sounds did you hear? What 
odors did you smell? Sometimes we list the items. Did the poem 
appeal to your emotions? If so, how did it make you feel? Sad? 
Happy? Elated? Did it appeal to your intellect? If so, what 
thoughts do you have now that you were not conscious of before you 
read the poem? Poem after poem is read this way, until by magic, it 
seems, pupils are volunteering to read with ease and confidence. We 
show that the appeals will vary. Each one will get a personal reac- 
tion. We never say, “You ought to get this out of it.”’ All of this 
tends to draw out the pupils; to release pent up emotions; to make 
them alert to pictures and poetic qualities. No need to talk to them 
about remote figures and versification as we do with other groups! 
They will not need the technique, but they will always need the joy 
and comfort and the inspiration that poetry holds for all of us. 
Beautiful project books of poems grow out of this class work. Boys 
who used to hate poetry and term it sissified and effeminate now 
profess delight in it. They find so much to satisfy them in the wide 
variety of poems on cities, machines, locomotion, wireless, the sea, 
bridges. They enjoy Thomas Daly’s and Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s 
dialect poems and Robert Service’s tales. They feel the strong satire 
of Sassoon; they are in tune with Rupert Brooke’s list of things he 
loves. And they say they somehow will never forget the anguish in 
Aline Kilmer’s “‘I Shall Not Be Afraid”’: 
For there is only sorrow in my heart; 
There is no room for fear, 
But how I wish I were afraid again, 
My dear, my dear! 

Our experience together with the novel, Giants in the Earth, by 
Rélvaag, is a happy one. No assignments are made for dates when 
certain pages are to be read. The books are given out at the begin- 
ning of a period when I can start with them on this western trek. It 
isn’t long before the classroom is forgotten, we are hearing the swish 
of tall grasses as our wagon cuts through. Some of the girls are there 
on the seat with Beret and the child. The boys are plodding ahead 
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with Per Hansa. The sunset time comes—we make camp beside the 
wagon—the period bell breaks in. It might be an Indian war whoop 
by the effect it has on all of us. With a startled sigh, books are closed 
and taken home. Next day, tired but radiant, many return to tell 
how they sat up far through the night to read. There is no need for 
prescribed questions by teacher. The discussion is on: Per Hansa as 
an ideal father; the life of the boys; the hardships of Beret. Heated 
arguments follow regarding Beret as a wife and a mother. Some of 
the boys are extremely harsh in their criticism of her until we begin 
to show how unsuited she was to the pioneer life. Then the thought 
grows that choosing a mate for all climes and conditions is a serious 
matter for both. Life would have been much easier for Per Hansa 
and the boys if the mother had been the sturdy, pioneer type of 
woman. They sense the tragic moment of realism when Beret pre- 
pares the coffee, hoping that Per Hansa will come in for a cup before 
he sets off on that last tragic mission. They want more books just 
like it. This leads on to reading Rélvaag’s Peder Victorious, Their 
Father’s God, and Pure Gold; Bess Streeter Aldrich’s Lantern in Her 
Hand and White Bird Flying; Willa Cather’s O Pioneers and My 
Antonia; Hamlin Garland’s Son of the Middle Border; etc. 

In connection with their written work for this term I have found a 
very helpful assignment for them near the end of the term, when 
they are still confused and concerned about the immediate job, 
“Thinking My Way Through.”’ It is really patterned after a part of 
Burke’s speech where he lays down a statement of facts concerning 
the colonies, and then sets up three ways of proceeding with them, 
reasoning in such a way to prove only the last way possible. So, 
these pupils must look squarely at the facts in their lives, take an 
inventory, dodge nothing. Then in the light of their statement of 
facts, they must set up three ways of proceeding. A paragraph must 
be devoted to each, proving that one is impracticable for certain 
reasons drawn from their facts; another is inexpedient; and the last, 
so placed, is the only possible one for them. It is the first time many 
of them have actually been fair in studying themselves. They say 
enthusiastically that it has helped them to look ahead with more 
confidence. 

In all these nonregents classes we have found that we must be very 
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specific and definite in our directions. We must insist on their keep- 
ing to a schedule of assignments. We use a wealth of pictorial ma- 
terial on bulletin boards; we vocalize in chorus the correct pronun- 
ciation of words; we visualize graphically difficult spelling words; 
and build vocabularies by constant use of dictionaries in class. We 
plan the work of the period so that it is broken enough to allow for 
their shorter span of attention. In oral English we stress posture, 
ease, sincerity, and decent English. We raise hands when we hear 
vocal crutches like “erra,” “‘ana.’”’ This plays havoc with the speech 
itself, but it makes the speaker conscious of his habit so that even- 
tually he stops calling on ‘‘Anna”’ for help throughout his speech. 
Of course, opportunity is taken to bring all kinds of vital problems 
into the oral discussions. Just this fall, the question of “Safety in 
the Home and on the Road”’ has been very thoroughly and prac- 
tically discussed. When you realize that many of these boys expect 
to drive delivery trucks, oil tanks, passenger busses in our cities, you 
can see how vital these discussions are to them. 

And what will some of the others do who have gone through 
English 15-16-17-18 courses? They will join with those who come in- 
to our homes to read meters; sell us tickets; usher us to our places in 
the movie houses; sell us our fruits and vegetables; deliver our 
groceries; manicure our nails, shampoo our hair; deliver our letters; 
repair our radios and frigidaire plants; lay linoleum in our kitchens; 
wait on us for all kinds of merchandise; receive us in offices as clerks 
and secretaries; and serve us in restaurants and tea rooms. 

And if from our workshops they carry, in addition to a mastery of 
the simpler skills of language, the ideals of courtesy, cleanliness, 
honor, honesty, unselfish sharing; if they become self-supporting, 
helpful, and happy through their work; if they remember the thrill 
of good reading for their own leisure and actively engage in a drive 
for all that is fine and good for the community, we shall not have 
taught in vain. 

Pestalozzi so wisely said, ““The first principle of education is not 
teaching, it is love.” If we as teachers in America’s schools are to 
serve our nation adequately, we must ever foster in ourselves a love 
of mankind. Lincoln once remarked that God must have loved the 
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common people for he made so many of them. When we realize that 
on us depends the development of the citizenry of tomorrow, it is a 
staggering challenge. But a deep and abiding faith in mankind, a 
compelling desire to help in so gigantic an endeavor, where intel- 
ligent, sympathetic guidance is essential, will give us courage. Ours 
is a zestful, stimulating calling—a privilege—to be ever in the pres- 
ence of youth. And it is the wide variety of the patterns of youth 
that provoke our deepest thought. 





READING IN A LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


CAROL HOVIOUS' 


It is a pleasure to participate in the formal presentation of the 
National Council’s most recent publication, Teaching High-School 
Students To Read, by Center and Persons. A report of experimental 
work carried on at Roosevelt High School in New York, the book 
turns out to be more than a mere summary. In addition to marshal- 
ing an imposing array of facts and figures, charts and statistics, the 
authors have brought imagination and insight to their work. They 
are more than statisticians; they are creative students of the prob- 
lem. They have carried on a valuable objective experiment—yes. 
But they have done more; they have interpreted their results in such 
a way as to point a path for future reading work. 

From the richness of suggestion with which the book is filled I 
should like to choose just one for the present discussion. Perhaps 
this basic concept is best presented in the words of the writers them- 
selves, for it recurs frequently in the book. 

It is fortunate that the educational world expects teachers of English to find 
the solution of the problem of retardation in reading. Reading forces the 


emphasis on ideas; it insists on the study of form and mechanics as aids to the 
better understanding and expression of ideas. With the emphasis of the English 


t Head of the English department of the San Benito County High School and Junior 
College, Hollister, Calif. This address was delivered before the convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English in Buffalo, N.Y., November 27, 1937. 
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curriculum shifted to reading as the correlating center, the subject of English 
will come more and more to concern itself with a valid, challenging content to 
be used in training in thinking and in expression. The trends in the teaching 
of English seem to point to a revision of the English curriculum when reading 
and writing will be regarded as complementary arts, and when punctuation, 
capitalization, grammar, and spelling will be studied from the point of view of 
the reader as well as of the writer and speaker [p. vil. 

The experience of supervising the Reading School has emphasized the value 
of converting the English classroom into a studio-laboratory. Pupils should 
learn to do by doing, under competent direction. The friendly, active, social- 
ized atmosphere of the studio-laboratory, where every pupil is engaged in doing 
a piece of valid work in which he is interested, is far removed from the antisocial 
situation in which most of the pupils are passive, while one or two dominate the 
discussion [p. 139]. 

.... Instruction in silent-reading skills and purposes can exert an invigorat- 
ing effect on the study of the structure of the sentence and the paragraph, the 
outline, punctuation and capitalization, vocabulary, written and spoken Eng- 
lish, and especially on the program of required and free reading. The study of 
reading provides the best possible opportunity for the study of vocabulary, for 
words have little meaning except in their contextual relationship. It is the use 
of the word in the sentence that gives the sound and life to the colorless gen- 
eralization of dictionary meanings. Words are almost chameleon in their ability 
to take color from surrounding words [p. 14o]. 

.... Reading can be the basic activity in a program of English instruction. 
It may motivate the study of grammar in all its phases, provide material for 
oral and written composition, set problems in thinking and research, and influ- 
ence further reading [p. 60]. 

This approach puts a new face on the reading program and gives 
us a broadened concept of our work. It means, for one thing, that 
we shall no longer be limited to special isolated reading classes for 
handicapped pupils only. It means that reading will become the 
focal point of our language program for all students—able or re- 
tarded. It means that reading will become the center of an activity 


program around which revolve all the language arts. 

As always, when we are faced with a new philosophy of teaching, 
there arises the inevitable question—How? It is the purpose of this 
paper to describe a typical classroom situation in which reading did 
become a nucleus of a program from which radiated all the language 
arts. The example, chosen from my own school, is but one of the 
varied projects basal to our work in the ninth grade, but it will serve 


to illustrate the methods. 
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Pupils were reading flash bits from various faraway places. The 
project had begun as an experiment in rapid association. Every 
teacher has been bewildered and baffled by the pupil’s failure to 
correlate the things he already knows with the things he is just learn- 
ing. In an attack on this lack of carry-over, we had been reading 
short bits about far countries and then attempting to recollect every- 
thing we knew about a given country. If Egypt were mentioned, pu- 
pils turned their minds inside out to discover what they already 
knew about Egypt—about the Nile, Cheops, pyramids, or Cleo- 
patra. Egypt was thus no longer a mere string of letters on a page; 
it became a word rich in associated meaning. 

Out of this project grew an idea. Members of the class decided to 
write travel diaries about various countries. One romantic girl chose 
Egypt because, she confided, she ‘‘wanted to know about the coun- 
try where Cleopatra lived.” A boy selected Arabia because he had 
just been reading about Lawrence in Arabia. A sophisticated lad 
selected Paris because he had always heard about the Apaches and 
Folies Bergéres. 

Surprisingly enough, it seemed that almost every member of the 
class cherished a submerged yearning for some distant place—a 
yearning that now burst forth with spontaneous enthusiasm. With 
interest running high, pupils held a conclave and decided that each 
person would take a ten-day vacation in the land of his desire, and 
that, as a souvenir of the trip, he would bring back a travel diary. 
One boy already had himself captured by Chinese bandits; a girl 
was standing in the moonlight by the Taj Mahal (she had just read 
Halliburton); a lad who fancied himself in the he-man role was 
getting ready to slash his way across African jungles. 

Enthusiasm froze as suddenly as it began. The class president 
looked accusingly at me, as though I had betrayed him, and said, 
“Yeah, but where are we going to get all the dope for the diaries?” 

I had been waiting for that question. “The library,” I said 
staunchly. The class looked at me distrustfully. It seemed that the 
library was a big place and there were lots of books in it and... . . 

We took time out for a preliminary discussion of how one found 
material in a library—the card catalogue and Reader’s Guide. A stu- 
dent went to the library and brought back an armload of pamphlets 
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on library usage. (The librarian and I had carefully laid out these 
materials earlier in the day, but the class was blissfully unaware of 
our collusion!)? 

The second day we met in the classroom for the routine matter 
of attendance and adjourned forthwith to the library. Pupils went 
to work. I might add that the librarian and I also went to work. We 
answered questions by the dozen. We rescued the despairing; we 
guided the lost; we tossed lifelines to the sinking. I think I have 
never seen students battle the library quite so determinedly. 

After the first day, things were more peaceful. Students reported 
to class, listened to announcements by the president, waited until 
the class secretary had taken roll, and were then dismissed by the 
class president. For the most part they remained in the classroom. 
However, if they had business in the library or elsewhere, they 
simply signed their names on a sheet of paper (put up fresh each day 
by the class secretary), indicated their destination, and were off. 

Didn’t they get into trouble? Well, a bit to my surprise, they 
didn’t. At least none of them encountered the vigilant eye of faculty 
members or ran amuck of sleuthing hall monitors. The class presi- 
dent came to me privately, wondering what he and the discipline 


2 Useful free or inexpensive materials on library usage include: 
1. From F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Pratt, Adeline Jessup, Encyclopedias: How To Use and Evaluate Them (a bound 
book for class reference). 
———,, Exercises in the Use of an Encyclopedia. No charge for class sets. 
——, Compton’s at Work. No charge. Explains how to use Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, with sample pages, etc. 
2. From W. F. Quarrie & Co., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
The Encyclopedia Workbook, Book I. Price five cents. 
The Encyclopedia Workbook, Book II. Price five cents. 
3. From the Follett Publishing Co., 1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Stephens, Frank S., and Smith, Gale, The 20th Century Workbook in How To Use 
a Library. Class order price ten cents plus postage. 
4. From School Necessities Co., Bellwood, Ill. 
The Library, price twenty cents each in orders of ten or more. 
5. From the H. W. Wilson Co., 950-72 University Ave., New York City. 
The Cataloging and Indexing Service: Short Course. No charge for fifty copies. 
Has sample pages from Reader’s Guide. 
Cleary, Florence Damon, Learning To Use the Library in the Junior High School. 


Price seventy-five cents. 
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committee should do if they found class members out on the bleach- 
ers instead of in the library. They never did; so I do not know just 
how we should have handled the problem if it had arisen. Probably 
the culprits would have been remanded to the classroom, with sus- 
pension of all special privileges. However, that we encountered no 
discipline problems is perhaps in itself a significant part of the 
work. 

For about a week or ten days the reading went on. When pupils 
began to exhaust their reading supplies, they started writing their 
diaries. Immediately new problems reared their heads. How long 
did it take te go by train to New York? How long was the boat trip 
through the canal? Was Rome near Pisa? We dispatched a com- 
mittee to the library for atlases, and other pupils volunteered to 
round up steamship sailing schedules and timetables from railroad 
agencies. Naturally, no one knew how to read timetables; so there 
followed a lesson on reading a timetable—a most useful preparation 
for adult life! 

The atlases gave some student the idea that he would like to put 
a map in his diary. Maps led to pictures. But where to get them? 
After agreeing (albeit reluctantly, in some quarters) that it would 
be unsporting to rifle library sources, the class hit upon the idea of 
writing letters to travel agencies.’ 

There followed a day on which we learned the proper business- 
letter form. The letters were written, brought to me (just in case 
they might not look professional), approved (or re-written), sealed, 
addressed, and dispatched by a messenger to the office for mailing. 

Quiet reigned for just one day. Then, in his traveling misad- 
ventures, a boy found himself stranded without money. He came 
to me with his problem. How did people get money when they were 
traveling? The problem interested others. So we took time out to 
study banking, including the writing of checks, filling out bank- 


3 Addresses may be procured from magazine and telephone directories. If the home- 
town is too small to boast travel agencies, pupils may profitably discover that the local 
telephone office and the post office keep stocks of big city directories. Also useful as 
sources of materials are the Vertical File (H. W. Wilson Co.) and the International 
Index System (1347 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kan.). 
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deposit slips, purchasing travelers’ checks, carrying letters of credit, 
and sending money by wire. The banks obligingly supplied us with 
the needed forms. One of the boys knew a Western Union messenger. 
Since telegraphing money had been discussed, he volunteered to get 
the ‘“‘real inside low-down”’ on this telegram, cablegram, radiogram 
business. He did. And he brought an armload of Western Union 
booklets and telegraph blanks with which to punctuate his re- 
marks. 

A girl took a bon voyage party in her stride. She felt very elegant 
with her French nomenclature. (I had to coach her in a corner on 
the pronunciation before she sprang it on the girl next to her!) The 
boys were not much interested in bon voyage parties, but they en- 
dured patiently while the girls found out how to write, accept, and 
decline invitations, and what to do at a bon voyage party. The boys 
evidenced a little interest in bon voyage gifts when they heard they 
could be mailed or even sent by wire directly to the dock. 

Thank-you letters for bon voyage gifts seemed next in order. We 
took a turn at them, stopping on the way to include bread-and- 
butter letters to the hostesses who provided overnight hospitality 
to the travelers. 

The letters brought up postcards. Students were unanimous in 
turning up their noses at the traditional “Having a wonderful time; 
wish you were with us” variety. We experimented with postcards. 
Pupils wrote them from the places they were visiting in their diaries, 
striving for life and originality in the contents. We even tried a few 
friendly letters to the family or the girl friend back home. 

Meanwhile, the writing of the diaries was going on. It soon be- 
came evident that knowledge of capitalization was at low ebb, and 
geographical place-names were legion in the diaries. Followed a les- 
son on capitalizing place-names. Concurrent with the capitalization 
problem ran the one on punctuation. Commas in dates and in place- 
names were causing no end of distress. Comma lessons were there- 
fore offered to those who wished to listen in. Those who felt reason- 
ably confident of this matter of mechanics went about their own 
work. The others met with the teacher for special help. 

Day by day, travel materials ordered by letter began pouring in. 
There was genuine excitement as student after student came to 
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class with his loot. Many of the folders were really superb affairs, 
the kind to elicit admiring ‘‘oh’s” and “‘ah’s.”’ 

The diaries were finally completed, decorated with maps and pic- 
tures, and mounted in manila folders.* By the way, rubber cement 
(there are several varieties of it on the market) is much better than 
paste or glue, for it dries flat, leaving no wrinkles, and excess (there 
is somehow always a messy excess in pupil work!) wipes neatly 
away without stains. 

The summer holidays were in the offing and we unfortunately had 
no time for an idea that one student suggested, namely, that we 
select three of the best diaries for an assembly program. The idea 
was to let the writer read his story in costume, with appropriate 
national music as an introductory theme song, and dances (by the 
physical education department) for decoration. Obviously, had time 
permitted, we should have included costuming, music, and dancing 
as part of the activity. However, with time limited, we contented 
ourselves with making a bulletin-board display and with passing the 
diaries around for exchange reading. 

As it was, we had covered an amazing amount of ground. We 
had learned much about how to read. We had read widely. Further- 
more, we (including the teacher, whose geography was a bit weak) 
had learned a great deal about geography, including atlases and 
maps. We had learned to use library research facilities—encyclo- 
pedias, atlases, indexes, the Reader’s Guide, and the card catalogue. 
We had learned how to send telegrams; how to write business letters; 
how to write invitations and to decline or accept them; how to write 
lively postcards or letters to friends back home; how to write thank- 
you and bread-and-butter letters; how to capitalize geographical 
place-names; and how to punctuate both dates and geographical 
place-names. Incidentally, we had collected information, organized 
it, and given it a lively setting in an original diary story. Perhaps 

4The American Association of University Women publishes a paper-bound note- 
book called Round the World Book Cruise, which is easily adapted to the diary project. 
It may be used instead of the manila folders. Inside the front cover is a long round-the- 
world ticket and a passport with a place for the pupil’s picture. The blank lined pages 
that follow are supplied with places for postage stamps of the various countries. A large 


map unfolds from the center of the book. Copies cost ten cents apiece in orders of one 
hundred or more (1634 Eye St., Washington, D.C.). 
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most important of all, we had learned these things, not as cold remote 
isolated lessons, but in the heat of carrying out a project that re- 
quired us to know them. 

This activity unit was one of a series conducted throughout the 
year. In each case, reading and writing (or speaking) were viewed 
as complementary arts. The problems of the reader (consumer) and 
the problems of the writer (producer) went hand in hand. The read- 
ing project was, in each case, the point of departure, leading to fur- 


TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING GRADES MADE BY TRADI- 
TIONALLY TAUGHT AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS: 
STANDARDIZED LANGUAGE USAGE TEST 














TRADITIONAL GROUP EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
69 CASES 47 CASES 
L.Q. L.Q 

Range 85-152 Range 69-124 

Av. 109 Av. 100 

Med. 108 Med. 100 

Grade No. Per Cent | No. Per Cent 

Devan cree 6 8.7 6 12.7 
ane iaie aeadd 10 14.5 II 23.4 
RE Raper a 33 47.6 24 51.1 
Ser 16 23.2 5 10.6 
eee 4 5.8 I 2.1 














ther reading to produce a radio program, a panel discussion, a diary, 
a book, a newspaper, or an assembly program, to choose but a few 
examples. 

The skeptical may wonder how well the project worked. Gains 
in reading were to be expected. But how about gains in language 
usage? Not only did pupils write better (and more willingly!) than 
usual, according to subjective teacher evaluation, but they made 
higher scores on standardized language-usage tests—scores higher 
than those made by traditionally taught pupils, despite the fact that 
traditionally taught classes had higher I.Q.’s, as Table 1 will indi- 


cate. 
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The results of this experimental work would certainly seem to 
confirm the wisdom of the new National Council publication, 
Teaching High-School Students To Read, in recommending that 
reading be made the focal point of a studio-laboratory class, the 
center from which will radiate all the language skills. From the 
nucleus of the reading work may well spring an activity program 
that will enable teachers to teach the things they have always 
wanted to teach, but to teach them in a live, contextual setting, at 
pupil request rather than against pupil resistance. 





REHABILITATING THE “FORGOTTEN MEN” 
MIRIAM G. MAY' 


Educators have provided adequately for the very bright pupil and 
the very dull, for the very good and the very bad; but they have 
failed to a great extent to provide for that group of misunderstood 
boys and girls who have reached the upper grades of the high school 
with a long line of disciplinary troubles and subject failures behind 
them. These boys and girls are essentially courteous and intelligent, 
but have become undesirable school citizens because of some slight 
maladjustment at home or at school that teachers over an extended 
period of years have lacked the time or the inclination to attempt to 
investigate or remedy. 

Such a group of boys was assigned to me last September as mem- 
bers of a special senior English class. The recommendation that they 
be isolated from other pupils for at least one period of the school day 
had come from their junior teachers who had found them to be so 
definitely nonsocial that they were class liabilities. 

The English IV A class, or “‘my boys” as I call them, has become 
not only my most interesting but my most conscientious class, par- 
ticipating in a greater variety of activities and actually accomplish- 
ing more in the way of tangible learning results than any other group 


* Chairman of the English department of the East Haven (Conn.) High School. 
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with which I have had contact in many years of teaching. In addi- 
tion they are now happy, well-adjusted individuals, impressed with 
the fact that they have at last become “somebody,” even within the 
limited sphere of a single class. 

My first problem was to become acquainted with each individual 
member of the class, to find out something of his family, home, and 
school background, to ascertain his behavior and subject difficulties, 
and to make him feel that I was his friend and adviser as well as his 
teacher, ready to join him in his work and play and to aid him wher- 
ever possible with suggestion or direction. This I accomplished over 
a period of weeks through a series of short biographical sketches 
which were written for me by the boys themselves, interviews with 
each one of them, visits with parents, and conferences with teachers 
in whose classes they had been previously enrolled. 

I found one thing that impressed me especially. Their former 
teachers, one and all, agreed that most of them were not only down- 
right dull, but mischievous or incorrigible in varying degrees. Spe- 
cifically, they “never had amounted to anything and lacked the 
ability or inclination ever to amount to anything.” Strange to say, 
among the sixteen I discovered before long some pretty good minds, 
equal in one or two cases to those of high-ranking preparatory stu- 
dents. I found that every one of them was not only willing but 
anxious to learn, once I had overcome a sullen feeling that ‘‘all the 
teachers have it in for us so let’s not let them get away with it”; an 
unfortunate attitude that had developed as a result of their having 
been made to feel inferior in one way or another to the other mem- 
bers of the groups with which they had been associated in their 
school life. 

I early realized that I would have to attempt to revamp, with a 
minimum loss in fundamentals of grammar and usage and of essen- 
tials in literature, the course of study followed by the other senior 
classes. In spite of the fact that the group was of average native 
intelligence, former study attitudes and habits had resulted in a 
much poorer background in every phase of my subject than that 
necessary for the satisfactory pursuit of straight English IV work. 
Since there was no one in the group desirous of seeking college ad- 
mission, I was able to substitute for many of the routine classics, 
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books of the type I should like to have them read when they were 
later on to select their own reading matter, building up to the litera- 
ture of my selection with a slow but steady development of their 
appreciation for the finer writing. 

Each literature block I introduced with material off the legitimate 
course of study but on their particular interest level, and I built 
from that. For example, although we started with the study of pic- 
torial magazines, we concluded with an almost 100 per cent subscrip- 
tion list for the Reader’s Digest, which is now being read regularly 
from cover to cover and which I am sure will continue to be read. 
Although we read first our own individual mystery or “‘wild west” 
novels, we managed later to complete as a class the reading of 
Arrowsmith, which provided an opportunity for many interesting 
discussions based upon the great individual and social problems 
there presented rather than upon a study of the details presented 
page by page. 

The reading of essays I introduced with the very general topic of 
the daily newspaper, going right from a critical study of the Daily 
News and other papers bordering on the sensational through our lo- 
cal newspapers to the Times, the Herald Tribune, and the Christian 
Science Monitor. Reading progressed from short news items to long- 
er narrative articles, columns, and editorials, the group liking many 
of the authors so well that they supplemented the reading of periodi- 
cals with various short subjects in our own collections of essays on 
modern thought. In the textbooks I guided them away from the 
more philosophical type of writing which would tend to discourage 
them. They liked such essays as Mary White, R.M.S. Titanic, The 
Babe, Dying for Dear Old ————, and others, story essays or essays 
based upon subjects in which they were vitally interested. 

The reading of biographies offered an opportunity for some aid on 
my part in the suggesting of possible careers. Having each read one 
of six biographies, including such titles as From Immigrant to In- 
ventor, Joseph Conrad, Microbe Hunters, and Careers in the Making, the 
boys set to work to discover just what possibilities there seemed to 
be for future employment. We communicated with the Connecticut 
state employment headquarters and the federal Department of 
Labor, receiving from both offices interesting material, which in- 
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cluded surveys of unemployment conditions among young men and 
women and information concerning opportunities for youths in all 
types of industry. The guidance directors at school very gladly 
loaned us vocational folders, vocational magazines, and all bulletins 
which they felt would assist us in our project. The boys themselves 
looked through the pamphlets carefully, selecting one particular 
vocation in which they felt they might have a chance for a career, 
and then set about compiling statistics which would prove valuable 
to them—the mental and physical requirements for the particular 
work, the education and training necessary, the working conditions, 
including hours, wages, regularity of employment, and dangers in- 
volved. These they assembled with bulletins and illustrative ma- 
terial and bound in attractive booklets, designed and constructed in 
class, and containing, along with the statistical information, a self- 
analysis, with “vices and virtues” duly noted. 

Grammar, punctuation, and spelling were largely incidental, but 
I did manage to sandwich in a few days of drill between literary 
units, holding out promise of a more interesting literature project as 
a reward for the mastery of the less interesting fundamentals. Their 
oral and written composition work was managed with their literature 
work, but was obviously not labeled “‘composition.”’ 

Extremely fortunate for me in the matter of gaining and maintain- 
ing interest in their English work generally and allowing for con- 
structive work along composition lines was the appearance in East 
Haven, in the early winter, of Chief Needahbeh of the Penobscot 
Indian tribe. A personal friend of mine, Needahbeh agreed to 
come to East Haven for an Indian lecture and exhibit to be spon- 
sored by the English IV A class as a project for raising money for 
the high-school and grade-school assembly fund. The boys were de- 
lighted when I offered them the chance of sponsoring the appearance 
of the noted sportsman. 

They first carefully selected competent chairmen for all commit- 
tees which they deemed necessary for the project, the committee 
chairmen meeting with Needahbeh at my home one evening to map 
out the campaign. The boys themselves designed the tickets; wrote 
more than forty letters to principals and teachers who were called 
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on to assist with the program (the boys enrolled in the commercial 
department typing the letters); wrote all copy for newspaper pub- 
licity; composed speeches which they delivered in the interest of 
publicity in every schoolroom in town, both in the high school and 
grade schools; managed the distribution and sale of tickets; directed 
the traffic and the auditorium program on the day of the presenta- 
tion; and arranged a special luncheon at which Needahbeh, the super- 
intendent, the principal, and I were their guests. The social and 
financial success of the project was reward for them, and I was duly 
compensated by the amazement with which their letters and 
speeches were received by those very people who had labeled them 
“impossible.” 
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AN EFFECTIVE MIMEOGRAPHED MAGAZINE 


During the last dozen years interest in creative writing as a suitable 
activity for students in secondary schools has greatly increased. Every 
autumn new names are added to the list of high schools already putting 
out some sort of literary publication. 

Without doubt the printed magazine gives its sponsors the greatest 
feeling of satisfaction, but, for the most part, only in the larger schools is 
such an undertaking feasible. The mimeographed magazine, on the other 
hand, is within the reach of any teacher who cares to undertake its pub- 
lication. 

The best type of standard mimeograph carries paper 83 X 14 inches. 
Sheets of this size make very awkward magazine pages. They are both 
hard to lay out artistically and difficult to bind satisfactorily. Crumpled 
after the first handling, they at once become ragged, battered, dog’s-eared. 
Paper of ordinary letter size spaces well and binds satisfactorily, but it 
is wasteful of the rather costly full-length stencils. 

A third possibility, one which turns out a neat booklet, compact and 
easy to handle, is the use of half-sheets. By slicing the full-length 83 x 
14-inch pages across the middle, pages 7 X 83 are produced. Such pages 
bind nicely into a firm, easily handled little magazine. 

The cutting of stencils for pages that must be sliced requires exact 
spacing. Every stencil has numbered lines, eighty-four in all. On the 
newest ones these numbers appear in silver on the dark-blue waxed sur- 
face. In addition, a vertical silver line marks the exact center of the page 
from top to bottom. Because the finished sheets are to be sliced, one must 
make exact allowance for the margin at the bottom of the upper half-page 
and the top of the lower. This means that without fail a full inch must 
be left untyped across the center of the stencil. Always leave lines 40-45 
blank. Begin on line 4; never type below line 8o. 

After the first experience one discovers that the margin allowances of 
the stencil are inadequate for this sort of work. Trimming and stapling 
bite into the edges disastrously. A full inch and a quarter at the left and 
three-quarters of an inch at the right take care of this wastage nicely. 
Trimming, though not necessary, improves the appearance greatly. When 
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this is done in a print shop, one finds that approximately one-eighth inch 
is sacrificed from the margins. The staples use up about one-fourth inch. 
For this reason the extra allowances already discussed are necessary. 

Titles look best when done in full capitals. On the upper half of the 
stencil center the title on line 4. Use double space between the title and 
the selection, between stanzas of verse, and between selections. Single 
space all prose and each individual stanza of verse. A half-stencil will 
carry thirty-three, at most thirty-four, lines. Be sure the typist uses an 
even, firm touch and clean type; otherwise the page will present a mottled 
appearance. 

After the long pages have been run off they are ready for slicing. Best 
results in exactness and evenness are obtained if this slicing is done in a 
print shop. Nevertheless, it can be done by hand on any good paper- 
cutter if the blade is closely set and sharp enough not to haggle. One 
saves neither time nor energy by attempting to slice too thick a sheaf of 
pages at one time. 

And now comes the fun of the merry-go-round process of gathering— 
always a gala day in any class. With pages arranged in numerical order 
on the outside desks, the whole class starts circling, round and round, 
picking up a page from each desk. They cross-pile the booklets and tie 
them firmly, seventy-five to one hundred in a bundle, ready for stapling. 

The stapling limits the size of the publication. If this work must be 
done by hand, one can scarcely manage more than seventeen pages. 
Hands soon become blistered bearing down through any greater bulk. If 
stapling is done on a machine, twenty-two pages marks the limit for the 
actual body of the magazine. The ordinary thin wire staple will not hold 
a thicker mass of pages. 

Finally, the booklet must have covers. From the nearest school 
supply-house one can obtain colored construction paper of good weight 
and quality at a very slight cost. Let the supply-house cut this paper to 
the exact size of the mimeograph paper used; the cover pages may then be 
sliced at the same time and in the same way as the typed sheets. 

Designing the cover provides a fine opportunity to link up the work 
with that of the art department. Experience has shown that the most 
effective cover designs are those done in masses of light and dark. Shading 
may be done by hand with a stylus or by the use of a shading screen. Any 
mimeograph supply-house can furnish screens in varying degrees of coarse- 
ness and a variety of pattern effects. Student artists quickly learn by 
trial and error what will work and what will not. 

Illustration and design add interest to the pages as well as to the out- 
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side of the magazine. When a selection does not quite fill a page, it is 
better to use the leftover space for a small picture rather than begin a 
new selection too close to the bottom of a page only seven inches long. 
Frequently one will find one-half to one inch available for tiny, clever 
tailpieces. 

It, at the end of the year, the best materials can be gathered into a 
printed yearbook, such a final edition provides a happy and fitting conclu- 
sion of the year’s efforts; but whether or not the young writers and pro- 
ducers achieve the final satisfaction of a printed yearbook, there is no 
reason for their not having had the satisfaction of a mimeographed publi- 
cation, which cannot help proving an inspiration and incentive for youth- 
ful writers. 

DELPHA Davis 
PHOENIX UNION HiGH SCHOOL 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


A UNIT ON THE SMALL TOWN 

Because of the inclusion of Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street in the English 
III (Junior year) course of Mount Hermon School, I was somewhat at 
a loss to know how to present the book to a group of boys who looked 
upon it as “just another book to read.’”’ After much consideration and 
many talks with other teachers, the following unit was decided upon. 
It has been used just one year and is in the course of revision. I am pre- 
senting it with the revisions that in some cases have been untried in the 
classroom. 

The concept of the unit was the first obstacle, naturally. Finally this 
statement was the one that was considered the nearest approach to 
thought of the unit. 

The small town, as presented in Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street and a few other 
similar works of literature, is full of bigotry, suspicion, selfishness, and narrow- 
mindedness, which traits can be eliminated only by the wide vision of the com- 
ing generation; but as seen in other works, as Zona Gale’s Friendship Village, 
it is a center of solidarity and humaneness upon which the whole structure of 
society—economic, political, and social—rests. 

The second question was that of learnings. For what learnings shall 
we aim in a unit of this sort? There seemed to be four. 

The small town has borne and nurtured many famous American institutions. 

The small town has provided many world-citizens. 
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The gossip and smug self-satisfaction of the small town, amusing as it may 
be at times, can become a very dangerous and pernicious agent. 

The wholesomeness or unpleasantness of the life of the small town depends 
upon the individual. 


Naturally, a whole host of skills and habits presented themselves. 
The difficulty lay in weeding out, if possible, those which of necessity 
had to give way for the sake of time. As planned, the unit should de- 
velop in the individual a certain amount of skill in elementary research. 
This research leads logically into the development of the organization 
of ideas. This skill is followed by the development of the skills in written 
and oral composition. In the former we have the many skills of word 
choice, particularly those in the descriptive field. Then we meet our old 
friends, unity and coherence, and the various techniques. In the oral com- 
position field we develop our vocabulary-building, our articulation, and 
our manner of presentation. Then as other skills or habits develop, we 
have our memory work in dramatic presentation and our debating in both 
the formal and the informal type. The tried-and-tested teacher will doubt- 
less see many ways in which this list of habits and skills can be greatly re- 
vised. 

To me the hardest task was the introduction and motivation of the 
unit. I had to do it to three classes of boys of the average age of six- 
teen and a half. They formed a fairly selected group. No. I.Q. was below 
100. They came from rural, semirural, and urban homes. I used the two 
approaches given below. I placed on the bulletin board without much 
comment the portfolio of photographs of Middletown, America (Muncie, 
Ind.), which appeared in an issue of Life in the spring of 1937. After 
the boys had looked at these for a day or so, I introduced them to Middle- 
town, America, by means of the Lynds’s books, Middletown, America and 
Middletown in Transition. Various sections of the books were read aloud 
by members of the class and discussed for ten minutes or so. 

The second approach, which invariably becomes a part of the first, 
is that of the natural discussion, a hot and heavy debate at times, as to 
the better type of community—the urban or nonurban. After this dis- 
cussion the time is right to suggest an attempt to justify our claims. To 
make this justification we shall make a more or less minute study of the 
small town, using Main Street as the laboratory specimen and other books 
as outside fields of investigation. 

I have no doubt that every teacher sees ways and means of stimulating 
interest in the unit that are better than those I have chosen. I shall list 
a few of my own merely to suggest the possibilities that the unit affords. 
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The members of the class were asked to prepare minute biographies 
of great men who came from small towns. Those members of the class 
who came from nonurban communities chose men from their own sec- 
tions of the country. The urbanites chose those who they knew came 
from rural sections. There was a list made of these to assure no duplica- 
tion. These biographies were put into a mimeographed booklet such as 
might be issued during an “Old Home Week.” 

There was an interval during which the class studied a small-town 
paper. The boys were asked to bring to class copies of their own rural 
journals, and we had in the class copies of the weekly paper of the com- 
munity near the school. These were contrasted with our metropolitan 
papers, and after the class was quite familiar with the makeup of such a 
paper, one issue of a local paper, patterned after the rural journal, was 
run off on the mimeograph. This met with much enthusiasm as the re- 
porters vied with one another to get the local news and write it in the 
style of the weekly journalist. 

Main Street suggests so many small-town institutions that without 
much suggestion the students were looking up the histories and purposes 
of such organizations as the Chautauqua, the Grange, the Women’s Club, 
the Odd Fellows, the Tall Cedars of Lebanon, the Red Men. These re- 
ports were given to the class so that before long everyone in the class 
was quite familiar with the patriotic, fraternal, and civic organizations 
of the small town. 

Since one of the institutions mentioned was the Women’s Club, and 
since Lewis devoted quite a bit of the book to the Thanatopsis Club, the 
boys wanted to make a more detailed stud, of that organization, par- 
ticularly the program. As a result of this interest letters were sent to 
thirty small communities in the western part of the state asking for club 
programs. Whether the idea of a boys’ class studying a Women’s Club 
program was amusing to the secretaries, I do not know, but the return 
of the programs was gratifying. From the thirty letters, twenty-five 
responses were received. After a study of these programs, various groups 
within the class reported on the “perfect yearly program for a Women’s 
Club.” I did not have the courage to pass these on to the clubs. 

Basing most of our knowledge upon hearsay, the radio, and reading, 
we attempted to give an old-fashioned school exercise as an assembly pro- 
gram. We endeavored to simulate the old days of elocution, oration, 
spelling bee, and formal debate of the small rural community. Our study 
of the newspaper gave us some help on this project. 

Another project which I have not used but has been suggested to me 
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by a member of the class, and which I hope to put into practice next 
year, is the writing and preser tation of a one-act play that has to do with 
the small town. This suggestion came about as a result of the class’s 
producing in an informal way Susan Glaspell’s Trifles. The play was 
read and the desire to “do it” came about naturally. The production of 
an original play would stir even more enthusiasm, I am sure. Of course, 
the time element might prevent. 

Near the close of the unit there would have to be the reports from 
the outside readings and discussions resulting therefrom. These reports 
need not necessarily be kept for the end. They can be scattered through- 
out the entire unit as the individuals finish their readings. Main Street 
is the book, of course, that receives the greatest amount of discussion. 

To sum up the discussions that have been in progress for weeks, the 
entire class took a trip down Main Street in the near-by town and picked 
out, much to their amusement, the Minniemashie House, the Rosebud 
Theater, the various stores, and even the characters on the street. After 
this trip we had our last forum with the urbanites and the nonurbanites 
presenting their claims and objections. 

Do I give a test for this unit? I do. My test is a theme on the topic 
“Why I Prefer the as a Place To Live.” This will be an indi- 
vidual summary of the observations that the student has made as he 
has listened, read, and spoken. 
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Mount HERMON SCHOOL 
Mount HEerMon, MASSACHUSETTS 





BUILDING SOCIAL SKILLS 


One day I confronted my class with: ‘Suppose you were strolling alone 
on a summer day in a state park when suddenly you came face to face 
with a boy older than you who was cutting his initials in a beautiful log 
picnic table, newly built by the C.C.C. boys. What would you say to 
him?” My class confounded me with: 

Don’t cut your name on that table, you fool! 

Hey! Cut that out. [Also other adjectives.] 

Fools’ names and faces always appear in public places. [Then I’d run.] 

I wouldn’t do that if I were you. [But I don’t think he’d stop.] 

Listen, boy, you know you shouldn’t be doing that. That table costs money, 
and money doesn’t grow on trees. 

You’d better stop that if you don’t want to get hurt. 

Please don’t do that or I’ll tell on you. 


I responded to these energetic suggestions with: “I fear you would have 
to run if you talked to him like that. Why don’t you think of something 
that would appeal to his sense of fairness or good manners? Who an- 
tagonize him by preaching or commanding? A clever person doesn’t have 
to resort to force to get others to do what he wants.” 
It was interesting to get the results of efforts being directed in new 
channels. The class next suggested other situations that would call for the 
use of tact and diplomacy if they were to be handled satisfactorily to all 
parties concerned. Some of them were: 
1. How to resist the supersalesman. 

. How to apologize to the owner of a store or other property when you have 
accidentally been the cause of damage being done. 

. How to talk to a traffic officer after having been stopped. 

. How to return damaged or imperfect articles. 

. When and how to borrow from a neighbor. 
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. How to talk to a parent while you are waiting for your girl or boy friend to 


get ready. 


. How to explain to a librarian that a mistake has been made on your overdue 


book; or how to explain that a damaged part was not your fault. 


. How to tell a person he has a smudge on his face. 
. You have broken a windshield. How to admit guilt and arrange for settle- 


ment. 
How to ask for some money which your friend has owed for some time. 
How to ask a girl to go to a party. 
How to visit and talk to a sick person. 
How to meet and talk to a former teacher. 
What to do if you meet a person whose name you do not remember. 
What to talk about while dancing. 
How to talk to a stranger to whom you have been introduced at a party. 
How to interrupt a telephone conversation to complete an urgent call of 
information; how to call for police or fire department, etc. 
How to ask your dad for money to buy a much-wanted new dress or suit. 
How to take early leave of a party. 
How to get a customer who owes for the paper to pay. 
How to ask a person in a theater to remove her hat or refrain from making 
so much noise eating candy or peanuts. 
How to take care of a door-to-door canvasser. 
How to apply for a part-time job. How to act in the office while waiting for 
an interview. How to act during the interview. 
How to take care of the neighbor’s little children. 
How to get your younger brother or sister to stay at home or leave the room 
in which you are visiting or entertaining. 
How to help a person take leave. How to help a person who is having trouble 
saying good night. 
How to shop intelligently. 
How to take a girl to a dance. 
How to order and eat a meal in a restaurant and observe social amenities. 
What to do if you should be caught downtown without carfare to get home. 
How to ask your neighbor to keep his dog or children from destroying your 
lawn. 
How to give directions intelligently. 
How to canvass for new newspaper customers. 
If you take care of children for extra spending money, how to ask for a raise. 
How to receive congratulations without being embarrassed. 
How to introduce correctly. 

THOMAS CAULEY 


DuRFEE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE DICTIONARY BROUGHT TO LIFE 


In Rhode Island the dictionary has come alive for classes of adult stu- 
dents. They are being taught the fun and the satisfaction of finding 
words. 

Their textbook is a slim hectographed booklet entitled Use of the 
Dictionary. This novel booklet describes the specialties of each dictionary, 
its size, its type, and the methods which it employs to reveal the meaning 
and proper usage of each word. Educators claim that, despite need for it, 
no text of this type has ever before been devised. 

Hitherto most students, in common with the general public in this 
nation, have considered the dictionary a dry-as-dust tome full of dead 
words compiled by cloistered academicians. Yet old Noah Webster, for 
instance, was a great rebel. He marched against Burgoyne and fought 
with Washington. He published newspapers which flayed British injus- 
tice. As a matter of fact, he wrote his dictionary because the British had 
ignored American idioms completely in their versions. 

The Use of the Dictionary lists the four reasonably priced modern dic- 
tionaries published for general home use. These four are Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary, Funk and Wagnall’s College Standard Dictionary, 
Winston’s Simplified Dictionary and the Concise Oxford Dictionary. The 
booklet describes in greater detail the four standard dictionaries, point- 
ing out the best features of each. These four are the New English Dic- 
tionary (sometimes called Murray’s Dictionary or the Oxford Dictionary), 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, Funk and Wagnall’s New Stand- 
ard Dictionary, and the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 

The booklet cautions against blind worship of any dictionary. It 
further warns users to beware of overcondensed dictionaries. Without 
illustrations of use, word substitutes can easily be misinterpreted, the 
booklet points out. The logical errors of school children are cited as ob- 
ject lessons. Four from the list follow: 


Definitions Children’s Sentences 
wild. . frantic I picked a bouquet of frantic flowers. 
strong. athletic The vinegar was too athletic to be used. 
to water to irrigate The sight of lemons makes my mouth irrigate. 
to intercede....to go between Ina sandwich the ham intercedes the bread. 


As samples of general information contained in dictionaries, the book- 
let offers a series of interesting questions and answers in the field of science 
and invention, of art and literature, of business and law, of history and 
government, of nature and geography, and of good English. In addition, 
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the booklet provides attractive illustrations showing the derivation of 
words. These illustrations were copied from Picturesque Origins of Words, 
a publication of the G. and C. Merriam Company. 

An enterprising instructor, picked from relief rolls and now employed 
on a project of the Works Progress Administration, prepared the booklet 
for use in adult-education classes. Some one hundred and fifty inmates 
of two Rhode Island correctional institutions, the state prison and men’s 
reformatory, have tested the booklet and found it informative and useful. 
Girls at a camp maintained by the National Youth Administration last 
summer also used the booklet. 

INFORMATION SERVICE 
Works PRroGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





BREAD-AND-BUTTER GRAMMAR 


Can grammar be taught effectively to the point that the student ap- 
plies it to everyday usage? 

This question was outstanding in my mind as I made plans to teach 
the essentials of grammar to a group of high-school graduates who were 
preparing for business careers. The students, as shown by a preliminary 
test in grammar, were confronted with the problem of correct use of 
words, spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, etc. Almost all of them 
showed a definite weakness in the applied use of rules they admitted 
they once knew, or else their knowledge of certain fundamentals applied 
to only a few words (such as forming plurals or possessives). 

At the first meeting of the classes I gave each of the students a mimeo- 
graphed letter and asked for the necessary corrections they would make 
before they would mail the letter. When we checked the results they were 
surprised at the number of errors which they had failed to recognize. 
They immediately demanded an explanation of the changes which were 
made. 

I then pointed out to them that the object of a course in grammar 
was to improve their ability to write and to speak readily the kind of 
good English that is demanded in modern business, the English they 
were going to use. Like every other branch of knowledge, English necessi- 
tates the use of technical terms. The person who is learning to play golf 
soon knows what is meant by a slice, stance, brassie, and midiron. The 
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golfer may recognize a midiron but he can’t play until he actually uses 
it. To know what a set of terms means can save time, work, and effort. 
And so a knowledge of the rules governing the use of words and practice 
in using them in everyday situations increases the skill in good expression. 
Thus, the object of the course, to which the students agreed, was to learn 
correct usage. 

We decided to use a simplified textbook and workbook as the basis 
for our study. During a period of twelve weeks intensive study was 
centered about the use of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, 
and connecting words. Through the use of the workbook and class dis- 
cussions many usages were brought to the attention of the class by 
various students. For instance, when we were studying the use of nouns 
in the newspapers and periodicals, they demanded an explanation of the 
nouns that have two plurals that differ in meaning; nouns plural in form 
but singular in meaning; foreign and English plurals of foreign nouns; 
plurals of compound nouns; using the possessive form to show omission 
of a preposition; forming certain plurals with an apostrophe, etc. 

From the very beginning of the course the students were encouraged 
to find in their textbooks, books, periodicals, and newspapers outstand- 
ing examples of the rules and usages they had learned. Samples of these 
were given to the other classes which also stimulated their looking for 
these uses in everyday writing. 

As each principle and rule was mastered and applied in class by the 
use of the workbook and composition, a test was given on that subject 
matter. The student who failed that test (below 85 considered failure) 
was given individual help and then took another test. If he failed this, 
additional drill usually corrected the fault. As each of these units was 
completed, a notice of this was given to each faculty member. Every 
teacher attempted, as much as possible, to assist the student in applying 
the rule in both oral and written work. In classes where written work 
was required no grades were given until all grammatical errors were 
corrected. 

The second period of twelve weeks was devoted to the study of punc- 
tuation and sentence structure. Sample letters and papers from all types 
of concerns and business offices were brought to class and analyzed from 
various standpoints. After a discussion the students decided that a busi- 
ness letter’s main purpose was to bring results. Each letter was first 
considered from this point of view. Did the writer make his point clear? 
Did his use of words, sentence structure, or punctuation affect the force- 
fulness or meaning? After these points were decided upon by the class 
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in group discussion, the letters were re-written and analyzed again. This 
method stimulated the students to think about words and their uses 
and seemed to help them in their creative letter-writing. 

At irregular intervals, through the co-operation of a very helpful prin- 
cipal, graduates of the school now working in business offices came to 
class and persented the various problems they had met in their offices 
that had some relation to English. These informal meetings were wel- 
comed by the students with a great deal of anticipation and pleasure. 
Very often the meeting would break into a discussion group. Ordinarily, 
after such classes, the students would bring additional examples for solu- 
tion by the group. The living situation which had been created for them 
was not forgotten. 

Through additional group discussion and analysis of business letters 
of fifty years ago the students realized more clearly the changing tenden- 
cies in the use of words, forms, sentence structure, and general style. 
A good many of these letters were re-written in an attempt to show 
that the grammar of today is flexible and that the same thing can be 
said in many different ways and still convey the same thought. They 
became more aware of the so-called errors which the business writer 
must avoid because they are violations of form and convention and not 
merely rules. They formulated opinions and preferences for expressions. 
The student who preferred the phrase “two-day vacation” knew that 
the same thought could be expressed in other ways; namely, “‘two days’ 
vacation” or “vacation of two days.’”’ They began to realize that the 
present-day demands of an employer made it necessary from them to be 
on the alert to solve the problems which may be encountered in the writ- 
ing of letters, advertisements, circulars, and reports. 

Perhaps one can appreciate my satisfaction when the students came 
to the conclusion that our grammar class had been the most helpful sub- 
ject from the point of use and that through the study of the rules, uses, 
and various business forms they had also learned much of the routine, 
practice, and policies that would assist them in satisfying the needs of 
their future employers. 

These results, I believe, were obtained because the teaching was fo- 
cused on the students and they dominated the activity of the class- 
room. Grammar, to them, had become a living, animated, functioning 
thing. 

ELIZABETH M. FRANK 


Syracuse, NEw YORK 
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CUTTING CORNERS WITH GEORGE! 


If the teacher of English wishes to continue to be a human being as 
well as a teacher of English, she must learn to save on time and energy. 
Often she must let George do it, even if he does not do as good a job as she 
can. 

One can find George both in the classroom and out of it. One can find 
him, first of all, in the more responsible students who can be trusted with 
many of the mechanical phases that tax the time and energy of the 
teacher. The taking of attendance, the care of the bulletin board, the 
checking of class papers to see that they are all handed in—these are 
among the routine matters that can be handled by student assistants. 
One can often save time by having a homeroom pupil write drill material 
on the blackboard for use in the coming classes. And the teacher can al- 
ways clear her conscience by the thought that thus is George developing 
leadership and good citizenship. 

A great deal of the clerical work which besets an English teacher can 
also be relegated—to George of the commercial department. An office 
practice class furnishes student secretaries to all the teachers in my 
school. Here is a chance for help in keeping the wheels of the class oiled 
and running. The student secretary, a trustworthy Senior girl, can write 
those countless letters to book companies, can run off dittoes and mimeo- 
graphed material, can—in an emergency—even record grades. 

An accumulative class scrapbook in connection with literature study 
can do more than stimulate interest on the part of all the Georges in the 
class. It can supply Teacher with illustrative material and papers for use 
in the coming generations of English classes. Another bit of useful equip- 
ment for the classroom is the filing cabinet, where special articles, pic- 
tures, and clippings may be stored away systematically and found readily 
when the occasion arises. A small box file for book receipts, outside read- 
ing records, and other individual records will always save time and will 
impress the students with Teacher’s efficiency. 

Correcting notebooks has always been a deadening experience for the 
English teacher. One day I revolted against this self-imposed slavery and 
decided to let George help. Now I go from desk to desk, leafing through 
all the notebook pages in general and stopping to scrutinize one or two 
pages in particular. ‘Where are your fatalism passages for ‘Sohrab and 


* This article was originally submitted as a paper in the course of Dr. L. H. Buck- 
ingham at the University of New Hampshire. 
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Rustum’?” I ask George. And George can find them for me much more 
quickly than I can. 

Although it should not be a steady diet, the one-word quiz is a very 
useful and time-saving device for checking-up purposes. Short objective 
tests can easily be corrected in class. ‘‘But the students will put friend- 
ship above honesty!” you exclaim. Why not get around this by investing 
in thirty-five red pencils? ‘Now, please put your own pens and pencils in 
your desks,” you say. “George, please pass out the correcting pencils. 
Now, will you all please exchange papers, write your name at the bottom 
of the paper you are scoring, and check each error as I read the correct 
answers. Put the number of errors in the upper left-hand corner, please.” 
Am I not developing good citizenship in George? 

Even the more impressive examinations need not be made up entirely 
of the essay-type questions. Why not use both the essay-type and the 
short-answer type on the same examination, giving the students prac- 
tice in both kinds of questions and making it a little easier for the teacher? 
When the teacher needs to test for memory passages, she will save time 
and eyesight by having students fill in blanks in selected sentences. 

How to save time and energy in the regular class drills? The laboratory 
plan in workbooks, by which students use answer cards to correct their 
own work, is a great aid. If the teacher’s conscience bothers her in this 
procedure, let her be relieved by this recent revelation: When the teacher 
corrects papers, the pupils look only at the grade; when the pupil corrects his 
own paper, he directs his attention to the errors he has made. Of course, 
George knows that he will be checked up by the printed test which comes 
after every ten lessons (Laboratory Plan: Essentials in English, by Smith 
and McAnulty) and that each drill keeps pointing toward the test. 

When drills are corrected in class, it is often enough to correct sample 
sentences—perhaps only the odd or only the even numbers. Blackboard 
drill in which several students may participate and which the others may 
correct is good activity and wise economy. 

Obviously, teachers can conserve their energy by oblique and cor- 
related teaching. Dictation for spelling can at the same time be a drill or 
a review of idiom and punctuation; a report on outside reading can serve 
as an oral composition project which stresses delivery, posture, and 
effectiveness of expression. 

Oral conferences should be a welcome substitute to any teacher who 
has for years been wading through student book reports. And in line with 
this time-saving method is a saner attitude toward theme-writing. Give 
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the students more time for fewer and better themes, and thus give the 
teacher more time and fewer headaches! 

And why try to keep the recitation going until the very last bell rings 
and until the teacher is out of breath? A short time at the end of the 
period can be turned into a supervised study period, when students can 
begin the next day’s lessons and when the teacher can foresee difficulties. 
Here the teacher can do her best to develop correct study habits in 
George, so that he will not need to take up her time after school because 
he didn’t get his work done. 

“‘A dictionary for every desk” became my slogan after I had taught for 
two years. Every time my principal approached within hearing I repeated 
this slogan until my request was granted. To all overworked teachers I 
recommended forty Webster’s as a great help in helping George help you. 
Colored chalk on the board can do wonders in establishing a short cut to 
the spelling of s-e-p-A-r-a-t-e and g-r-a-m-m-A-r. An important assign- 
ment written in orange will be seen by even the boy in the last seat in the 
last row. 

Ward? has spoken of irony, tempered with mercy, as a fine spur to 
adolescent minds and wills. The individual teacher can think of many 
devices to spring surprises on her charges and to break up habits which 
encroach upon her time. I remember one year I had received an overdose 
of excuses and alibis for failure to do home work. This meant taking my 
time after school for makeup work—time which I needed to work with my 
staff of reporters on the school paper, time which I needed to rehearse a 
scene in the coming assembly play, time which I needed to guide a Junior 
class committee in plans for the Junior prom. One day I introduced a 
dramatic announcement of a new book just off the press and written by 
their own dear teacher. I read the imaginary Preface to the imaginary 
book—A Guide to Alibis, Classified According to Type and Use. Following 
an ironical analysis of the various alibis was a statement of the aim—to 
save time and trouble on the part of the pupil and on the part of the 
teacher. If George had left his book on the bus, all he needed to say was 
“Alibi III C.” 

It worked. And so did George the next day. 

JENNIE COPELAND 
RosBerT E. FitcH Hic ScHoo! 
GROTON, CONNECTICUT 


2C. H. Ward, What Is English? New York: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1925. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


GREAT PLAYS ON THE AIR 


The National Broadcasting Company is producing during the current 
season twenty-eight great plays of the world, beginning with Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women, which was first produced in Athens in 415 B.c., and 
concluding with Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth, the Queen, a Broadway 
success of 1930. The plays will be broadcast one each Sunday from 1:00 
to 2:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time, over the N.B.C. Blue Network. 
Burns Mantle, dramatic critic of the New York Daily News and compiler 
and editor of the annual volume of Best Plays for every Broadway season, 
is acting as commentator throughout the series. 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE 

The H. W. Wilson Publishing Company announces that the much- 
needed index to nineteenth-century periodicals is in preparation. Follow- 
ing the precedent of the Readers’ Guide, it will be an author and subject 
index to the material; a title index to stories, and under the word “‘poems,”’ 
a title index to poetry. Some twenty periodicals have been tentatively 
selected for inclusion, and those published between 1890-99 are now being 
indexed. 





INTERCULTURAL BROADCASTS 

The United States Office of Education has begun a series of radio pro- 
grams over the Columbia Broadcasting System network on Monday 
evenings (10:30 Eastern Standard Time) on the subject “Immigrants 
All—Americans All.”’ The series is being broadcast in co-operation with 
the Service Bureau for Intercultural] Education, 106 Waverly Place, New 
York City. Suggestions for listening-in and follow-up activities can be 
had by writing either to the Service Bureau or to the United States Office 
of Education. 
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GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETIN FOR CLASSROOM USE 


The National Geographic Society, of Washington, D.C., announces 
that publication of its illustrated Geographic News Bulletin for teachers 
has been resumed. These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to 
the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school year. They embody perti- 
nent facts for classroom use from the stream of geographic information 
that pours daily into the Society’s headquarters from every part of the 
world. The bulletins are illustrated from the Society’s extensive file of 
geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the number of these bulletins 
desired. They are obtainable only by teachers, librarians, and college 
and normal-school students. The bulletins are issued as a service, not for 
financial profit, by the National Geographic Society as a part of its pro- 
gram to diffuse geographic information. They have been found useful 
by teachers of English for current-events programs and because of their 
bulletins on the geographic background of literature. They give timely 
information about boundary changes, exploration, geographic develop- 
ments, new industries, costumes and customs, and world-progress in other 
lands. Each application should be accompanied by twenty-five cents 
(nifty cents in Canada) to cover the mailing cost of the bulletins for the 
school year. Teachers may order bulletins in quantities for class use, to 
be sent to one address, but twenty-five cents must be remitted for each 


subscription. 





GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 

The recent reorganization of the Association of Junior Colleges and the 
appointment of Dr. Walter Crosby Eells as the first executive secretary 
of the organization recall the phenomenal growth of the junior college 
movement during the nineteen years of the Association’s existence. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen years the number of junior colleges in the United States 
has grown from approximately 200 institutions to 553 in forty-four states. 
In these institutions the enrolment has increased from 16,000 to more 
than 136,000 in the same period. The central executive and research 
office of the organization will henceforth be at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


SERVICE FOR LISTENING GROUPS 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air’ which began its new series of 
twenty-six broadcasts on November 1o over the Blue Network of the 
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National Broadcasting Company, invites high-school groups of any size 
to affiliate with “Town Hall” for the study of the problems discussed in 
the weekly broadcast. Affiliated groups receive, among other services, the 
following benefits: (1) a book for the school library, Town Meeting Comes 
to Town, by Harry A. and Bonara Overstreet; (2) a discussion leader’s 
handbook; (3) twenty copies of How To Discuss: A Guide to Members of 
Forums; (4) the “Town Meeting” bulletin-board poster; (5) an advisory 
service by correspondence, including methods of raising funds, securing 
special speakers, stirring up local interest, and the like; (6) one copy of 
each special advisory service bulletin issued during the season; (7) 20 per 
cent discount on all other ‘“Town Hall’ publications. One week in ad- 
vance of each broadcast the affiliated group will receive a printed card 
listing the subjects and speakers, for the bulletin-board poster; an article 
describing the background and the issues involved in each topic; a 
bibliography of suggested reading; a complete ‘“who’s who” of each 
speaker; one subscription to the new and enlarged bulletin called Town 
Meeting. The group membership fee is ten dollars. 





A SCHOOL-FILM SERVICE 


Establishment of a nonprofit educational motion-picture corporation 
known as the Association of School Film Libraries, Inc., was announced 
recently at the organization’s main offices in the Time and Life Building, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, by Fanning Hearon, its executive director. The mem- 
bership of the association will be limited to educational institutions and 
noncommercial distributors serving the educational field. For these mem- 
bers the association will obtain appraisals of films which are available and 
those which could be made available. The association would then do 
what it could to help its members obtain such films. It will not itself rent 
or produce films, but will be simply a helpful, impartial liaison unit be- 
tween picture-makers and picture-users. 





PROGRESS OF THE WRITERS’ PROJECT 


A catalogue describing more than 150 titles in the ‘American Guide 
Series’”’ will be issued this month by the Federal Writers’ Project, Works 
Progress Administration, 1734 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Titles in this series already issued have had wide distribution. An 
incomplete tabulation shows that 3,549,706 copies of publications com- 
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piled by this project have been distributed, apart from material prepared 
for other projects and departments such as recreation, education, agricul- 
ture, etc. Of publications distributed, more than 500,000 copies represent 
material prepared especially for use in public schools. 





NATIONAL BEST SELLERS? 

(October) 

FICTION 
1. My Son, My Son! by Howard Spring. Viking Press. 
. The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 
. Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 
And Tell of Time, by Laura Krey. Houghton Mifflin. 
Dynasty of Death, by Taylor Caldwell. Scribner. 
6. Crippled Splendour, by Evan John. Dutton. 
. The Mortal Storm, by Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. 
8. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Grosset & Dunlap. 
9g. The General’s Lady, by Esther Forbes. Harcourt, Brace. 
10. My Sister Eileen, by Ruth McKenney. Harcourt, Brace. 


NO 


mn & W 


NONFICTION 
1. With Malice toward Some, by Margaret Halsey. Simon & Schuster. 
2. Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace. 
3. The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. Hertzler. Harper. 
4. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
5. Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren. Viking Press. 
6. Science for the Citizen, by Lancelot Hogben. Knopf. 
7. Sailor on Horseback, by Irving Stone. Houghton Mifflin. 
8. Fanny Kemble, by Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. 
g. I’m a Stranger Here Myself, by Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. 
10. Dorothy Thompson’s Political Guide. Stackpole Sons. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of eighty-nine bookstores. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Lee Simonson, after a recent inspection of the Shorewood, Wisconsin, 
high-school auditorium and stage, was so impressed that he left as a 
memento of his visit a holograph statement (since made a prized exhibit of 
the dramatics department) saying that, except for three or four of the 
highly specialized elaborate professional playhouses in New York, there 
was no theater in the country in which he would rather produce his play. 

Theodore Fuchs, who describes this auditorium and stage in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Theatre Arts Monthly, emphasizes the importance of 
adequate play-production facilities in the modern high school—facilities 
designed not for professional but for high-school production. The Shore- 
wood auditorium, for example, is somewhat larger than is desirable for 
play-production purposes (1,300), but is ideally suited to the community 
needs and to the diversified program of school and community auditorium 
activities carried on in Shorewood. 

Even the taxpayers of Shorewood are enthusiastic about the $311,500 
project represented by the auditorium. It has become the center of the 
group cultural life of the community; is used for lectures, dance recitals, 
orchestral and other musical programs, and dramatic presentations—all 
given by local nonprofessional groups as well as by touring professional 
companies. The auditorium houses a regular weekly children’s theater 
program, meetings and programs of the cultural civic groups of the com- 
munity, and such events as community singing and public forums. 

Details of floor plans and descriptions of the equipment are included 
in Mr. Fuchs’s article. 


Among the present-day English poets who represent to readers of 
poetry the leaders of the new movement, Wystan H. Auden and Stephen 
Spender rank first, in the judgment of Professor F. Cudworth Flint, writ- 
ing on “New Leaders in English Poetry” in the autumn issue of the 
Virginia Quarterly Review. Of these two, Stephen Spender, despite his ap- 
parently antiromantic theories, is the most nearly romantic in practice. 
In his work the emotion generated by the imagery or diction of the suc- 
cessive lines becomes pronouncedly cumulative, reinforcing the emotions 
of the cadence of any single phrase or line. Like Matthew Arnold, Spender 
is tremendously interested in the subject matter of poetry; but, unlike 
Arnold, he chooses his subjects from the great issues of the present. 
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Spender’s allegiance to communism forms but a part of his wider allegi- 
ance to and insistence upon human values. His instinct for comradeship 
extends into lofty and invigorating devotion to those ancestors whom the 
revolutionary poets feel to be their spiritual forbears. 

Auden, on the other hand, writes in a style remarkably definitive rather 
than decorative or suggestive. Even when he speaks of a train “fuming,” 
he thinks in terms of the original meaning of the word—“‘to give off cloudy 
vapor’’—rather than the current metaphorical meaning, “to show irrita- 
tion.” Making extensive use of industrial and scientific imagery, Auden 
amalgamates modern science and mechanism into the texture of his 
poetry. Auden is fortunate in adopting a Freudian rather than a Marxian 
approach to life, not because Freudianism is truer than Marxism, but be- 
cause the former works from the inside out. By beginning with the mate- 
rial already within the individual, the Freudian, like the poet, seeks to 
educe from the various wishes, compulsions, fantasies, and dreams an 
objectified, rationalized structure. Auden has, therefore, not needed to 
demonstrate that the advocacy of communism or of revolution does not 


sterilize poetry. 


Another article in this particularly brilliant issue of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review points out the possibilities of the photoplay in inter- 
preting the problems of the American continent to the American people. 
Pointing to the acclaim with which The River which Pare Lorentz made 
for the Farm Security Administration was received abroad, Ernestine 
Evans argues that no schoolbook could give children such a sense of the 
waters of the Mississippi and the valley which it drains as this picture has 
done for adults. Miss Evans reveals that the Department of Agriculture 
has long been making pictures of country problems, grasshopper plagues, 
the feeding of pigs, and the identification of the Japanese beetle, and that 
county agents all over the country have been grateful to have films, as well 
as eight- and ten-point bulletins, from the Government Printing Office, in 
their effort to get the scientist’s information to the layman, the often 
illiterate owner or cropper. The difficulty has been that these films on the 
whole lack zest and talent, camera art, and emotion. 

The “documentary” film of the future will have a dynamic quality, 
even poetry. When James Joyce, nearly blind, came to listen to The 
River, he declared, ‘‘What poetry, the epic of this century.”’ Whitman 
would have liked these lines: 


From as far West as Idaho— 
Down from the glacier peaks of the Rockies 
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From as far East as New York— 
Down from the turkey ridges of the Alleghenies, 
Down from Minnesota, twenty-five hundred miles, 
The Mississippi River runs to the Gulf. 

“Tf with four men and their still cameras,”’ concludes Miss Evans, “Dr. 
Roy Stryker . . . . has been able to create, for the public and for students, 
a vast documentation of the condition of the people in the South and in 
the Dust Bowl, what presentation of facts and revelation of the flow of 
our national life, region by region, occupation by occupation, can we not 
hope for from a film director who throws his report on the screen? Holly- 
wood has made us rich in technicians; the audience is organized; why 
shouldn’t the government catch us between Valentino and Hepburn for 
an hour of reality?” 


A recent release issued by Modern Age Books, Incorporated, reports 
that as a result of the newspaper publicity and editorial comment given 
to John Strachey’s detention at Ellis Island, his publisher took additional 
orders for eighty-one hundred copies of his new book, Hope in America, 
between October 11 and 14. The publisher quotes a paragraph from a 
letter accompanied by an order for ten copies of the book: “It would 
probably never have occurred to me to attend one of Mr. Strachey’s 
lectures, but I am very curious to know what it is that Mr. Strachey 
might say which our State Department (and Mr. Chamberlain?) does not 
want me to hear. The other nine copies are for equally curious friends.” 

The same release tells of the experience of Granville Hicks, author of 
I Like America, who recently discovered that the assessment on his 
Grafton, New York, farm, where he wrote the book, had been increased. 
When he asked why, he was told, ““There are some people here who don’t 
like what you wrote.” 


Frederick Lewis Allen, author of Only Yesterday and The Lords of 
Creation, presents in the September 17 issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature (and in the Reader's Digest for November, 1938) a sympathetic 
but discriminating interpretation of the boys’ books of Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Although many parents were glad to have their boys read the more than 
one hundred volumes of Alger novels because they taught the lesson of 
hard work and thrift, it is amusing to note that the hero never got rich 
from the direct fruits of his industrious labor. Sometimes his capital was 
inherited, sometimes it was a gift from some wealthy benefactor impressed 
with the hero’s pluck. In other instances some piece of real estate given 
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to the hero by a grateful invalid rose sharply in value. The actual formula 
of the novels, therefore, was: ‘‘Work, save, be a good boy, shun the flesh- 
pots, and presently the mining stock will fall into your lap and all will be 
well.” 

Mr. Allen estimates that the grand total of the sales of Alger books 
must have been well beyond twenty million copies. Of late, however, their 
popularity has declined markedly. In a recent study conducted by the 
Children’s Aid Society with seven thousand boys, it was found that less 
than 20 per cent had ever heard of Alger, only 14 per cent of them had ever 
read an Alger book, and not a single boy owned one. 


Dorothy Van Ghent traces the development of Archibald MacLeish as 
a poet in the current number of Science and Society: A Marxian Quarterly. 
In her judgment MacLeish has moved from the classical dilemma whose 
one horn is the personal element (in the case of the play, Panic, this dilem- 
ma is not an individual but a collection of individuals) and whose other 
horn is impersonal and fateful, to a representation of human experience, 
not in the sense of passive suffering but of volitional human activities. 
Thus in Panic the fateful element consists in the economic cycle. The 
representation is weak because poetry and drama cannot exist persuasive- 
ly to the imagination if they are constituted by elements one of which is 
definitively inhuman. The same criticism applies to The Fall of the City, 
a poetic drama intended as a warning against fascism, in which the op- 
pressor is represented as an empty suit of armor, arriving from an un- 
known and perhaps nonexistent shore. But in MacLeish’s text for the 
more recent The Land of the Free, the human element is represented by 
protest meetings, street demonstrations, strikers at the Ford plant, etc. 
While the cumulative power of the photographs is tremendous, Mac- 
Leish’s comments suggest his own development in the order of emphasis 
from the predicament of the lone consciousness in an inhuman universe 
to groups of people and specifically to the working class. The order 
demonstrates clearly the growth of the theme of collective experience. 


In the September issue of Poetry, a magazine of verse, Ezra Pound pro- 
poses that young poets learn the musical techniques necessary for the 
writing of truly melodic verse, and announces the existence of a laboratory 
for the testing of the work of composers who are willing to start writing 
for one, two, or three instruments. Mr. Pound believes that with the re- 
integration of the arts there should be a considerable revival of the reading 
of music, even among those who are not musicians. 

“There is no need to give up any good quality,” concludes Mr. Pound. 
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“Poetry cannot, however, be made by the mere omission of one or more 
parts of speech. A knowledge of strophic structure could and should as- 
sist in the invention of structure. The work on musical forms should lead 
to verbal composition fit to be set to music.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

Should the library be a sieve or a mirror? This basic question is ad- 
vanced by Paul Horgan in his article, “The Library and Box Office Ap- 
peal,”’ published in the October 1 issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association. Librarian of a junior college, Mr. Horgan denounces 
the current “philosophy of the box office’ which makes the library the toy 
of vulgar and debasing and trivial interests. He believes that the chief 
function of the library is the dissemination of truth and that eventually 
the cultural resources of today will devote themselves on a gigantic scale 
to this function. 

Libraries, he believes, could well begin immediately to build up collec- 
tions of movie films containing the living records of contemporary history. 
Music on the phonograph, he points out, already has an established place 
in many libraries. The library’s use of the radio might eventually be that 
of recording and filing its programs. Much news of events and of thought 
and of the arts come to life and meaning over the air, and that which is 
significant will inevitably have to be lodged in that autobiographical in- 
strument of man called the “library.” The American Library Association 
and its members are not only the last line of defense for civilization but 
also its potential vanguard. 


The question is often asked why children who begin with an intense 
interest in creative things often develop an aversion to them in the later 
school years. Miss C. Madeline Dixon, author of the recent John Day 
book called High, Wide and Deep, attempts an answer to this question in 
the October, 1938, issue of Progressive Education. Not only does a growing 
conventionality curb the creative outgo of children, but the new demands 
of the school environment cause them to lose contact with sources within 
themselves—primitive sources that have to do with awe and wonder and 
superstitions and fear and curiosity and joy and ecstasy. In our concern 
for the “‘here-and-now” experiencing for little children, we have often 
forgotten that there is an age-old heritage within children that must be 
listened to at times also. Our job as teachers is to provide children with a 
continuously open channel for the expression of these awes and curiosities 
and fears and ecstasies. Often when children ask questions we respond 
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with the question, ‘What do you mean?” And because the child cannot 
be clear and articulate about these questions, he shuts them away. An- 
other difficulty, too, is that we do not provide tools and techniques of ex- 
pression at the right moment. The child suddenly develops standards and 
measures things by their form and perfection and clarity and realizes 
that his own expression is inadequate. We should recognize quite openly, 
with children recognizing their own inadequacies for the first time, that 
they are sticklers for form. 


A committee of the faculty of the Cochran Junior High School, of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, recently drew up a series of principles for the 
improvement of the auditorium program. These principles, which are 
reported by Margaret L. Witt in the October, 1938, issue of School Ac- 
tivities, include the following: (1) programs should represent the entire 
work of the school; (2) as many different pupils should take part each 
week as possible; (3) a one-reel film should be secured by a film committee 
to be shown each week in connection with the program (this film should 
have a direct bearing on the theme of the program); (4) the program 
should not exceed one hour in length, including such activities as entering 
and leaving the auditorium, devotions, flag salute, group singing, film, 
and announcements; (5) the auditorium should be available to the spon- 
sor for rehearsal the afternoon before his assembly; (6) the program should 
be kept simple so as to eliminate even the most remote possibility of com- 
petition between individuals. 


In the report of the classical investigation conducted by the advisory 
committee of the American Classical League, published fourteen years 
ago, objective No. 3 was stated as follows: “Increased ability to under- 
stand the exact meaning of English words derived directly or indirectly 
from Latin, and increased accuracy in their use.”’ Frederick L. Pond now 
reports in the October School Review a study of the exact influence of the 
study of Latin upon English word knowledge. When he matched pupils 
on the bases of intelligence, sex, age, semesters in school, and school 
achievement, he found that there was little, if any, difference in vocabu- 
lary knowledge on the part of Latin and non-Latin pupils. He concluded 
that in the ordinary teaching situation there is probably little, if any, 
transfer. 


An illustrated digest of the month’s best reading for young people to 
appear monthly was published for the first time at approximately the 
opening of school this fall under the name of Youth Today. The issues 
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contain factual, entertaining, and inspirational articles on science, travel, 
biography, sports, essays, aviation, the theater and movies, personalities, 
hobbies, music and the arts, vocations, current events, animals, health, 
adventure, and poetry. Each issue of the magazine contains one or more 
articles on art by boys and girls. The magazine sells for twenty-five cents 
a copy and is published at 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


A limited number of high-school students from every part of the 
United States recently assembled at Wooster, Ohio, in the National Stu- 
dent Congress modeled on the federal legislature. The proceedings, de- 
scribed by Margaret Hauenstein in the October, 1938, issue of School 
Activities, corresponded to those of the two bodies of our federal legisla- 
ture. The speaker of the Ohio House of Representatives served as parlia- 
mentary consultant. The congress was held in connection with the annual 
tournament of the National Forensic League. All the addresses were made 
by top-ranking students of speech. Lively discussions concerning such 
questions as the anti-lynching bill, the government regulation of public 
utilities, and other issues of national and international significance re- 
vealed the varying points of view of delegates from the various sections of 
the United States. Many of these delegates will eventually find their way 
into political careers. 











BOOKS 


TWO IMPORTANT ANTHOLOGIES! 


The current changes in our teaching of English and American literature 
are forcefully suggested as we examine these two bulky volumes, each in- 
cluding more than eleven hundred generous pages, each beautifully 
printed and bound, and each presenting its contents in a fashion that 
should challenge the interest of even the tardiest loiterer along the path- 
way of knowledge. In each the editorial material has been prepared by 
master-craftsmen. 

The editors of English Literature wisely chose to present their materials 
chronologically, using the social and political history as a background for 
the procession of splendid periods that mark the progress of English let- 
ters. The pupil is admirably conducted down the long gallery of our 
ancestral literature, and, as he enters each new room, is offered a unique 
and helpful guide to its contents. Occasionally the critical reader ob- 
serves a slight slip, as in the dating of Romeo and Juliet; he may question 
the statement that Robinson Crusoe is our first English novel; or he may 
feel that such a subject as Romanticism has been cooped into uncomfort- 
ably close quarters. But, all in all, the editors deserve high praise for the 
way in which they have accomplished an extremely difficult task. 

Each of us would probably like certain additions or omissions. Even 
at the expense of space, for H. G. Wells some of us would welcome more 
than a hundred and twenty lines of the Faerie Queen; and we regret that 
in a book of this size space could not be found for that “high-water mark 
of English literature’ —Milton’s Lycidas. 

American Literature sections its materials under these headings: ‘“How 
America Developed as a Nation’”’; “How the West Was Won’’; “How 
Americans Have Made a Living”; “How Mysticism Has Influenced 
American Writers’’; ““Humor and Imagination”’; ““How Americans Have 
Lived Together”; ‘‘Whither America?” The illustrations are not very 
satisfactory; the critical apparatus is excellent, especially in its bibliog- 





Ruth Mary Weeks, Rollo L. Lyman, and Howard C. Hill, English Literature 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938). 

Russell Blankenship, Rollo L. Lyman, and Howard C. Hill, American Literature 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938). 
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raphies with their suggestive annotations; the thumbnail biographies have 
been well prepared. 

One troublesome question, constantly arising, is that of the selection 
and arrangement of materials. One feels the incongruity on discovering 
Poe and Will Rogers resting side by side. The reader is puzzled by the in- 
clusion of the second section as a section when it seems more naturally a 
part of the first. The attempt here made to “lead to a definite correlation 
with the social sciences” offers certain decided dangers as well as its 
marked advantages. Literature as an art does not feel at home with such 
materials as ‘When Mickey Mouse Speaks,” interesting as that piece of 
magazine literature may be. There are finer and more desirable things 
than this in our American heritage. 

It is a fine heritage of ours, this American tradition, beginning with 
that compact on the ‘‘Mayflower” and running straight through the ages. 
Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century America deserve a representation 
they have not here received. Various and rich were these times—even to 
the humor of the courtship of the Window Winthrop. Along the pathway 
stand the ‘“‘Commemoration Ode” and “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloomed,” which some of us would wish to substitute for Carnegie’s 
account of his apprenticeship. In that tradition, Emerson, wisest of Amer- 
icans, should bulk larger. Religion, that potent and essential force in 
American life, here appears in a section bearing the not very happy title 
of ‘‘Mysticism.” In these days of religious storm and stress many young 
people are finding help and strength in the verse of Whittier, from whom 
other and perhaps more precious selection might have been made. 

But it would be unfair to close with this note. American Literature 
carries on admirably the plan of earlier volumes by two of its authors, 
books which have made a wide and a very helpful appeal to young people, 
books which, like this, have been edited in a most praiseworthy fashion. 
In its own way American Literature will perform an excellent service in 


our schools. 
H. G. PAu 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





A STUDENT’S DICTIONARY? 
For decades one of the major efforts of lexiocographers has been to 
provide a dictionary which would be a compromise between the un- 


t Webster’s Students Dictionary for Upper School Levels (American Book Co., 1938). 
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wieldy though indispensable unabridged volume, on the one hand, and 
the vest-pocket abridgment, on the other. 

Few are the high-school pupils who can discriminate between the 
array of definitions which follow most of the entries in the unabridged 
dictionary—definitions often couched in technical language, and desig- 
nated, confusingly, as obsolete, obsolescent, archaic, colloquial, dialect, 
etc. And of the half-million entries that make such a volume too heavy to 
carry about, too large to be accommodated except on its special stand or 
table, at least four out of five will never be consulted by any but scholars 
reading in the most recondite literature of their special fields, and, of the 
remainder, a very large number belong so exclusively to literary history 
and mythology that they will be fully explained in the notes of any text 
edited for school use. 

This dictionary for upper-school levels admirably fulfils the need of 
elimination without too much simplification. The definitions are com- 
plete for all modern uses of the words, are nontechnical, and include 
clearly worded distinctions between synonyms. Derivations are supplied 
where this can be done authoritatively. The Preface includes a valuable 
discussion of standards of pronunciation, free of pedantry and arbitrary 
purisms. The format is clean-cut and attractive. The 57,000 entries are 
completely adequate to any imaginable necessities of students of high- 
school or junior-college grade. 

Although the title indicates the field in which this dictionary will find 
its widest use, it will be no less helpful in home and office. The publishers 
would, we believe, be well advised to issue it in another binding for that 
purpose. 

Now that nearly all foreign language textbooks teach pronunciation 
through the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association, it is not 
too much, perhaps, to hope that the time will soon come when a pub- 
lisher of dictionaries will have the courage to abandon the clumsy and 
approximate scheme of diacritical marks for that of the phonetic alphabet. 


BLANDFORD JENNINGS 


CLAYTON HiGH SCHOOL 
CLAYTON, Missouri 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Listen! The Wind. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Foreword by Colonel Lind- 
bergh. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Mrs. Lindbergh’s story is of the flight she and her husband made from Africa to 
Brazil in December, 1933. She writes with great restraint, dramatically, and beauti- 
fully. The calm acceptance of the drudgery of flying, the importance of giving personal 
supervision to the most minor details of preparation and care of the plane arouse admira- 
tion. While no morals are pointed out, there is a wholesome philosophy of life on every 
page, as well as a keen sense of the beauty of daily living. 


The King Was in His Counting House. By Branch Cabell. Farrar & Rinehart, 


$2.50. 

We recognize in this satirical fantasy the same qualities found in the famous Jurgen 
creations by James Branch Cabell. The time and scene are Italy and the Renaissance. 
The story is of Ferdinand who became Duke of Melphf through devious maneuvering 
and quietly disposing of people in his path. It may well be that readers will keep in 
mind other politicians and hope that dictators and their promoters may read the book. 


Spella Ho. By H. E. Bates. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The story opens with the vivid picture of a mother dying of cold and hunger, her 
children about her, and her brutal husband away with a sordid woman. Bruno, the 
older son, watching his mother die and knowing of the woman, sensed the injustice of 
life. Ignorant, coarse, and ugly, he was inspired by a neighboring great house—Spella 
Ho—and determined to secure wealth—and women. With penetrating power Bates 
makes us watch the growth of this man. 


Black Is My True Love’s Hair. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking. $2.50. 

The author of The Time of Man again pictures the countryside of her beloved Ken- 
tucky. Her story opens with “‘a woman walking a narrow roadway in the hour of dawn.” 
Dena Janes is a young woman—only a girl—and her story unfolds with beauty and 
simplicity, much of it told in the speech of the countryside and by glimpses into the 
hearts and minds of simple people. Edward Garnett said of Miss Roberts, “It is not 
that she brings a new light to common folks’ life but that she discovers the beauty that is 


there.” 


Wisdom’s Gate. By Margaret Ayer Barnes. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

The second generation of Years of Grace carry on. Having lived through the World 
War and married young, they have reduced incomes, live merrily, and apparently hold 
values very different from those of some of their parents. Divorce and the children of 
divorced parents are vital problems. 
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The Land Is Large. By Emerson Waldman. Farrar. $2.50. 

Duvid ben Gabriel is a small farmer in Russia harried by the rent collector and by 
fear of pogroms, excited by far-heard stories of rich land and freedom. After bitter hard- 
ship he reaches Mississippi, and seven years later he sends for his family. His story and 
that of his wife Ruth form a gripping tale of hard-won financial success embittered by 
racial discrimination. A satirical parallel is drawn when his own son leads in persecuting 
the Negroes. 


Rebecca. By Daphne DuMaurier. Doubleday, Doran. $2.75. 

A granddaughter of the author of 7rilby executes skilfully a story full of suspense 
and not without melodrama. A young girl marries a widower and goes to his beautiful 
English country place to live. The servants scorn her, and she has an eerie feeling that 
his dead wife is present. Eventually there is a dramatic explanation of the mystery. 


The House of Tavelinck. By Jo van Ammers-Kuller. Translated by A. v.A. 
vanDuym and Edmund Gilligan. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 


The background of this powerful novel is Holland in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century under the reign of the house of Orange. Lourens Jan Tavelinck was one of 
three men who really ruled the country. His eldest son broke away from conservatism, 
and his adventures form the thread of the narrative. The French Revolution, the Dutch 
eighteenth-century manners and prejudices, with young struggling against old and 
fighting for the new, give an excellent picture of a changing world—in the eighteenth 
century. 


All This, and Heaven Too. By Rachael Field. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The author’s great-aunt by marriage was Henriette Deluzy-Desportes, at one time a 
governess in the household of a nobleman of France where she became involved in a 
sensational murder trial. The author tells Henriette’s story—her life in France, and 
her happier later years as the wife of Henry M. Field. 


Prelude to Love. By Jolan Féldes. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

The author of The Street of the Fishing Cat, a story of the plight of exiled children, 
writes of the unfolding of a young girl’s life. Maria loved her mother, but was puzzled 
by inconsistencies. The mother died and the daughter’s ambition was to write a 
biographical novel about her. She searched for material and in the meanwhile grew up. 


An American Reader. By Burton Rascoe. Putnam. $3.50. 

From the jacket: “Over 1,000 pages of American Writings of the past hundred 
years, including two novels and innumerable shorter pieces, both famous and forgotten, 
representative of the most entertaining and most distinguished productions of each 
period.” This valuable collection is organized under these as headings: ‘‘History,” 
“Period Pieces,” “Essays,” “Poems,” “Fiction,” and “Adventure.” This is a book to 
own. 


Life of Christ. By Hall Caine. Doubleday. $3.50. 
When Hall Caine died in 1931 he left an incredible mass of notes and manuscripts 
which he had accumulated in thirty-nine years of research. He wrote: “There may bea 
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way of stripping away from the traditional portrait of Jesus and the reports of his 
words and his mission the accretions of all the ages since his death. These accretions 
were made in an effort to accommodate him to the spiritual minds of the various ages 
and to answer the criticism of the sceptics and to make converts to Christianity.” 
Here is a powerful, sincere book which may clarify the minds of many people. 


Arctic Journeys. By Edward Shackleton. Preface by the Right Honorable Lord 

Tweedsmuir. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 

The story of the Oxford University Ellesmere Land Expedition, 1934-35, with a 
map and excellent photographs. The son of a noted Arctic explorer, Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton, and leader of a group of very young adventurers writes with humor and vigor of his 
experiences upon this very successful scientific expedition into the Arctic regions. 


Philadelphia Folks: Ways and Institutions in and about the Quaker City. By Cor- 
nelius Weygandt. Appleton. $4.00. 

The author of the charming New Hampshire Neighbors presents in the same mood 
the story of the city that has been his home for more than sixty years. The book has a 
homey feel—as he says, there is much of cookery in it. Weygandt gives a wholesome 
and inspirational backward glance at typical American people. 


The Carnival. By Frederic Procosch. Harpers. $2.00. 

By the brilliant author of two novels, The Asiatics and The Seven Who Fled, and of 
the poetic narrative, The Assassins. He presents in these musical short poems the strug- 
gles of the individual who sees the beauty of life while fighting the tyranny and con- 
fusion of today. 


Memory. By Walter de la Mare. Holt. $2.00. 


In this volume are seventy-four new poems various in subject and form. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Biography. By Hermann Hagedorn. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

This biography was written by an intimate friend of Robinson’s. Stress is laid upon 
the poet’s ancestry and birth, of “‘premonitions of a kind that only childhood knows.” 
The portrait is a work of love, presenting, as the author says, “‘the Robinson whom I 
have been able to discern,” a man of “‘almost unbelievable integrity.” 


Fire against the Sky. By Irene Wilde. Liveright. $2.00. 


This collection of Miss Wilde’s lyrical poems is her first to be published. 
We who have woven garments of bright words 
To clothe a naked image in the mind 
Are tortured by a diffidence and dread 
Of bare contours and cannot be resigned 
Till we like spiders dutifully spin 
A silken garment for them from within. 


Farewell the Banner. By Frances Winwar. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 


Frances Winwar, author of Poor Splendid Wings, has written another “panorama 
biography.” Her story is of Samuel Taylor Coleridge—the thwarted, maladjusted dope 
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addict who lives through The Ancient Mariner. Grouped with him are Wordsworth— 
whom he idolized and whose sister loved him—Lamb, and Southey. As usual, Miss 
Winwar is concerned with the literary history of a period. 


Sailor on Horseback: The Biography of Jack London. By Irving Stone. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.00. 


Irving Stone is well remembered for his Lust for Life. In Jack London, the many- 
sided erratic man and novelist, he has found a person who scorned sentimentalities. 
Like all the best recent biographers, Stone is concerned with the life of the time and the 
significant social changes which were then looming upon America’s horizon. 


Old Haven. By David Cornel DeJong. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


This is a Houghton Mifflin fellowship novel. DeJong spent his childhood in the fas- 
cinating Holland of which he writes. When Tjerk Mellema, son of an important family, 
was eight years old the sea came over the dyke in the town where he lived. This scene is 
vividly described. In time Tjerk rebelled against the tyranny of old ideas as represented 
by his fierce, proud old grandmother. The story affords an excellent study of Dutch 
character and a beautiful picture of life in Holland. 


Benjamin Franklin. By Carl Van Doren. Viking. $3.75. 

Van Doren ten years ago laid his plans for this 845-page biography of ‘Poor Rich- 
ard.” The author’s purpose is “to restore to Franklin, so often remembered piecemeal in 
this or that of his diverse aspects, his magnificent central unity as a great and wise man 
moving through great and troubling events. ... . Here, as truly as it has been possible 
to find out, is what Franklin did, said, thought, and felt.” Any reader will find chapters 
about this many-sided man which will quite repay browsing, if the great length of the 
book discourages a study of Franklin’s “magnificent central unity.” 


The Fifth Column and the First Forty-nine Stories. By Ernest Hemingway. Scrib- 
ner. $2.75. 

The Fifth Column is Hemingway’s first full-length play, written in a hotel in Madrid 
fifteen hundred yards from the front line. The scene is Madrid during this present war, 
and the characters are an American agent on the Loyalist intelligence staff, an American 
girl writing magazine articles, and Loyalist sympathizers. The plot involves the finding 
and capturing of spies behind the lines. With his usual power Hemingway gives us a 
new horror of the danger of spies and wreckers, the emotions and feelings of men and 
women under fire. This collection includes all the author’s short stories. 


William and Dorothy. By Helen Ashton. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Miss Ashton bases her novel of the Wordsworths upon letters and journals of her 
people: Dorothy, who runs away with the story; her selfish, tactless brother; his 
patient, sweet wife Mary; and their friends. For Coleridge, who was unhappily married 
and very early in life a drug addict, Mary had a romantic love. Children of the various 
families figure importantly. 
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Variety. By Paul Valéry. 2d ser. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

A new collection of essays by the distinguished French poet and philosopher. The 
first of this series received great praise, and the second, appearing eleven years later, 
promises to be as popular. 


The Best Plays of 1937-38; The Year Book of the Drama in America. Edited by 

Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 

Listed as this year’s best ten are Of Mice and Men, Our Town, Shadow and Substance, 
On Borrowed Time, The Star Wagon, Susan and God, Prologue to Glory, Amphitryon 38, 
Golden Boy, What a Life. “The prevailing trend seems to be toward a more ambitious, 
meaty form of dramatic entertainment. The frothy, inconsequential comedies are con- 
spicuously absent from this year’s list,” comments the editor. There is also a list of 
those plays which have run for over five hundred performances on Broadway. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


I, William Shakespeare. By Leslie Hotson. Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

Dr. Hotson has reconstructed many of the details of Shakespeare’s life through a 
study of the character of Thomas Russell, executor of the dramatist’s will. The docu- 
mentary investigation is reported in the author’s usual vivid style. 


Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary. By Joseph Mersand. Brooklyn: Comet Press. 
$2.50. 

Chaucer’s place in the history of English literature is of particular interest because 
of a vocabulary enriched by Romance elements. Dr. Mersand has applied statistical 
techniques to the study of the relative proportion of Germanic and Romance elements 
in Chaucer’s English and has succeeded in solving problems of long standing in the 
history of Chaucerian linguistics. 


The Miltonic Setting: Past and Present. By E. M. W. Tillyard. Macmillan. 

In this scholarly analysis Dr. Tillyard has attempted, on the one hand, to relate 
Milton to the prevailing thought currents of his time and, on the other, to defend him 
against the bitter attacks of certain contemporary critics. 


The Making of “‘The Cloister and the Hearth.”” By Albert Morton Turner. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

The manner in which Charles Reade explored widely scattered sources to give life 
and drama to his tale of the unhappy lovers, Gerard and Margaret, is itself a narrative 
fraught with interest. The present well-documented account reconstructs the novelist’s 
experiences in the preparation of his famous novel. 


D’ Edmond Spenser & Alan Seeger. Translated into French verse by Fernand 
Baldensperger. Harvard University Press. $1.25. 
One hundred British and American lyrics from the Elizabethan period to the present 
rendered into French verse. 
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English Pastoral Poetry. By William Empson. Norton. $2.50. 

Literary criticism using not the pastoral form but the “pastoral process” as a point 
of vantage for the interpretation of such dissimilar works as The Shepherd’s Calendar 
and Alice in Wonderland. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XVII (1936). Edited for the English 
Association by Frederick S. Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75. 

A running critical summary of research in English language and literature under the 
usual period headings arranged in chronological order. An author-and-title Index facili- 
tates use of the volume for reference purposes. 


Linguistic Atlas of New England. By Hans Kurath, with the collaboration of 
Miles L. Hanley, Bernard Bloch, Guy S. Lowman, and Marcus L. Hansen. 
(Linguistic Allas of the United States and Canada, Sec. I.) Brown University. 
A series of charts illustrating typical distributions of words and pronunciations in 

New England. The complete Aé/as will consist of 730 maps to be issued in three volumes, 

in addition to an introductory volume entitled A Handbook of the Linguistic Geography 

of New England. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Were We Guinea Pigs? By the Class of 1938. University High School, Ohio 

State University. Holt. School ed., $1.60; trade ed., $2.00. 

The remarkable story of the experiences of a high-school class from the time of their 
first bewildered contact with a progressive school environment to the day when they 
looked back upon their achievements and called them good. The pupils, who wrote the 
accounts without aid from their teachers (even the final page proof was edited by no 
one except the class’s editorial committee), report their successive enterprises with 
naive realism and let the evidence speak for itself. 


Poetry Preferences in the Junior High School. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. $1.60. 

A study of the preferences in poetry on the part of 361 eight-grade children. Dr. 
Kangley discovered wide individual differences among the junior high school children 
with respect to types of poems preferred, although a majority had fairly well-defined, if 
rudimentary, critical standards in poetry. The poems which ranked highest were those 
characterized by obvious sound effects, commonplace subject matter, and obvious 
humor. 


Reading and Ninth Grade Achievement. By Eva Bond. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.60. 
The study was conducted with more than three hundred junior high school pupils for 
the purpose of determining the relationship between various reading skills and scholastic 
achievement in various subject-matter areas. Composite achievement in ninth-grade 
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school work appears to depend in large measure upon power of comprehension and the 
ability to locate information. With respect to individual subjects, relationship between 
reading ability and scholastic achievement differs, but the highest correlation is found 
between English and general reading ability. The study demonstrates once more the 
importance of diagnostic and remedial work on the junior and senior high school levels. 


The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association. $0.50. 

A simple, yet fundamental, statement of the cardinal aims of American education. 
The Commission declares that the American people have accepted the continued striv- 
ing toward the democratic ideal as the social policy which claims their allegiance, and 
defines this policy in terms of such social objectives as “the general welfare” (a broad 
humanitarianism), “civil liberty,” “the consent of the governed,” “the appeal to 
reason,” and “pursuit of happiness.” Educational objectives are classified as (1) self- 
realization, (2) human relationships, (3) economic efficiency, and (4) civic responsi- 
bility. 

An Evaluation of Visual Factors in Reading. By Henry A. Imus, John W. M. 

Rothney, and Robert M. Bear. Dartmouth College Publications. 

This study, which arose out of the work of Dartmouth College in developing a program 
to improve the reading ability of the student body, has led to a number of significant 
conclusions. Chief among these perhaps is the generalization that ocular defects are not 
found more frequently among students having reading disability or students making 
low academic grades than among the rest of the group. Many workers in the field of 
remedial reading will be astonished by the conclusion that the frequency of regressive 
eye movements, as measured by the eye-movement camera, is not necessarily a handi- 
cap to efficient reading, and that academic performance is seldom improved by in- 
creasing the rate of reading. The investigation will no doubt arouse considerable con- 
troversy among students in the field. 


Teaching Literature: A Handbook for Use with the Literature and Life Series. By 

Dudley Miles and Robert C. Pooley. Scott, Foresman. 

A new edition of a teachers’ manual designed for use with the high-school anthology, 
Literature and Life. Excellent summaries of current thinking with respect to the teach- 
ing of literature are found in such chapters as those on “Teaching Reading to High- 
School Pupils,” “Adapting Instruction to Individual Differences,” and ‘Teaching the 
Various Types of Literature.” 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. Edited by Isabel Monro and Dorothy 
E. Cook. First supplement, 1938, to the third edition of 1937. Wilson. 
Part I of this carefully edited catalogue of books for the high-school library is 
arranged according to the Dewey decimal classification, with complete publication 
facts. Part II is arranged alphabetically as an index to Part I. 


A Course of Study in English for Senior High Schools, Part I: “Literature”; 
Part II: “Composition”; Part III: “Journalism.” Atlanta Public Schools. 
The new Atlanta High School course in English embodies the conception of an 

activity program and follows the form suggested by An Experience Curriculum, a pub- 
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lication of the National Council of Teachers of English. The course is rich in suggested 
materials and class activities. 


Literature: The Leading Educator. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. Longmans, 

Green. $1.00. 

Thinking of literature as “the expression of experience in language which adds beauty 
to truth,” Father Donnelly here extols this art as a major contributor to the growth of 
the individual and his powers. The essays plead for a return to a study of the classical 
arts and of the teachings of the faculty psychology. 


Experimental Curriculum in the Santa Barbara City Schools. 

The “integrative”? theme of this new city course of study, which includes all the 
grades from kindergarten through Grade XII, is ‘Guiding Youth in Living Effectively 
in their Behavioral Environment.” The activities are classified for all grades under 
the following headings: ‘Developing and Conserving Personal Resources,” ‘‘Develop- 
ing and Conserving Other than Personal Resources,” “Producing, Distributing, and 
Consuming Goods and Services,” “Communicating,” “Transporting,” “Recreating and 
Playing,” “Expressing and Satisfying Spiritual and Esthetic Needs,” and “Organizing 


and Governing.” 


Library Service. By Carleton B. Joeckel. Staff Study No. 11. Prepared for the 

Advisory Committee on Education. U.S. Government Printing Office. $0.15. 

A major study revealing that the library resources of the nation are at least as un- 
evenly distributed as are its economic resources. Three-quarters of the rural population 
of the United States, for example, have no public library service and the existing in- 
equalities are increasing rather than diminishing. On the basis of such facts as these the 
Advisory Committee on Education has recommended several grants-in-aid to be dis- 
tributed to the states on the basis of rural population. 


History of Greek Play Production in American Colleges and Universities from 
1881 to 1936. By Domis E. Plugge. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. $1.85. 

A voluminous body of information demonstrating the phenomenal increase in the 
number of Greek revivals presented and in the number of colleges sponsoring these 
revivals. Particularly noticeable is the trend in the use of Greek plays in departments 
of speech and dramatics. Chapters describing the production methods of departments 
of speech and dramatics and recommendations for the use of Greek plays are of unusual 


practical interest. 


Quotations for Special Occasions. By Maud Van Buren. Wilson. $2.50. 


A collection of quotable passages appropriate to a large number of special occasions, 
ranging from “Be Kind to Animals Week” to ‘“Mother’s Day.” 


We Who Speak English. By Charles Allen Lloyd. Crowell. $2.50. 

Here is a book about current American usage written in chatty style for the layman 
or for the student not specializing in language. Yet it is written from a sound point of 
view and with little intrusion of personal predilection. 
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Recent Trends in the Enrichment of the English Curriculum, Vol. Ill. By the 
English Section of the Southeast Division of the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

A mimeographed book containing practical suggestions on the teaching of reading, 
grammar, poetry, speech, and the integrated course in the high school. Part II, the 
larger of the two sections, contains examples of pupil writing. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


High-School Anthology: American Literature. By Russell A. Sharp, John J. 

Tigert, Annette Mann, and L. E. Dudley. Laidlaw. 

Well-selected passages from American literature arranged in chronological order 
from the Colonial period to the present. A goodly proportion of the selections are from 
contemporary writings, including a brief portion on the newspapers. Type and format 
are attractive, but the number of illustrations is limited. 


High-School Anthology: English Literature. Edited by Russell A. Sharp, John J. 

Tigert, Annette Mann, and L. E. Dudley. Laidlaw. 

Another member of the literature series entitled “Studies in Prose and Poetry,” this 
volume is likewise composed of passages selected on the basis of their inherent interest 
to young people. Aesthetic quality and reader interest have been happily combined in 
the well-edited anthology. Biographical sketches appear at the end. 


A Book of Poems. Selected and edited by Oliphant Gibbons. American Book. 

The great favorites of every period in American and English literature, including 
such of the longer selections as The Rime of the Ancient Mariner and The Deserted 
Village; such popular lyrics as “Sea Fever,” “Hills,” and “How They Brought the Good 
News,” as well as ballads, epic poems, and contemplative verse. An excellent little 
volume for the pupil about to explore the varied delights of poetry. 


Vocations in Short Stories. By Vera Eleanor Morgan. Preliminary ed. American 

Library Assoc. $0.50. 

An annotated list of books for high-school pupils, classified according to a wide 
variety of occupations of the chief characters. 

Reading in High Gear. By Mabel Vinson Cage. Harper. $1.40. 

This new textbook for high-school boys and girls deficient in reading power em- 
phasizes not only the mechanical skills but the broad general attitudes which are neces 
sary to the building of permanent interests in reading. The text is simply written and 
provided with numerous illustrations and exercises, as well as suggested books to read. 
The volume is attractively bound and printed in large, clear type. 

Growth in Reading, Book I: A Basic Course in Reading for the Seventh, Eighth, and 

Ninth Years. By Robert C. Pooley and Fred G. Walcott. William S. Gray, 

reading director. Scott, Foresman. $1.40. 


This first in a series of three readers for the junior high school includes fascinating 
selections about pastimes, nature adventures, seeing the world, modern wonders, early 
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Americans, and our America. The selections are intelligently edited and accompanied 
by attractive illustrations as well as intriguing suggestions for further reading. 


Journalism and the School Paper. By DeWitt C. Reddick. Heath. $1.48. 

A comprehensive survey of the problems of journalism with specific reference to the 
needs of high-school newspaper staffs. The discussion is thoroughly practical through- 
out and accompanied by a wealth of exercises and illustrations. 


British-American Alliance. Edited by E. C. Buehler. Noble & Noble. $2.00. 
A debater’s help book on a subject currently studied by high-school debating teams. 
The volume is rich in source material on a subject of great contemporary interest. 


Shakespeare’s Plays: A Commentary. By M. R. Ridley. Dutton. $2.50. 

A helpful introduction to the reading of Shakespeare’s plays, including pertinent sug- 
gestions for the reading of Shakespeare and the understanding of both his plays and his 
poetry, as well as such interpretation of the individual plays of Shakespeare as is 
needed for the full enjoyment of action and characterization. 
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*Myth of Impartiality in the Teaching 
of Literature, The, Edwin Berry 
Burgum, 502 

*Nineteenth-Century England and the 
History of Ideas, Bernard N. Schilling, 
669 

*Some Prophecies of Our Doom, Merritt 
Y. Hughes, 323 

*Teaching Literature: As Artist or as 
Scientist? Kenneth Kurtz, 43 

*Teaching of Literature, Our, Is Out- 
moded, W. F. Gallaway, Jr., 556 

*World-Literature Survey, The, Robert 
Warnock, 50 


Reading, Teaching of, in College 

*Can These Dry Bones Live? Homer A. 
Watt, 244 

*Lost Art of Reading, The, Harry Shaw, 
Jr., 401 

*Manifestations of Maturity in Reading, 
Ruth Strang, 557 


Teacher-training 


*Teacher-training in the English Lan- 
guage, Harold B. Allen, 422 


COMPOSITION, TEACHING OF 

See also Speech, Teaching of; Creative 
Writing, Teaching of; Vocabulary, 
Teaching of; Mechanics, Grammar, 
and Usage, Teaching of 

{Building Social Skills, Thomas Cauley 
(R), 850 

{Classroom Practices of Minnesota 
Teachers of High-School English, 
The, Harl R. Douglass and Anna M. 
Filk, 252 

tComposition as Adventure, 
Eberhardt, 323 

{Cutting Corners with George (R), Jennie 
Copeland, 856 


Paul M. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


tEmployer’s Point of View, The (R), E. 
E. Sheldon, 349 

tI Do Very Well, Considering (R), Karl 
W. Kiger, 683 

tImmediate Objectives in Composition 
(R), William McKinley Stensaas, 510 

TLetters from Stories (R), Carol Egland, 
603 

tMethod for Teaching 
Arthur Minton, 660 

{Practical English (R), Mabel Wicker, 
768 

TRealism in Composition, Mary King 
Davenport, 730 

t“To Every Man His Boswell” (R), Mary 
I. Wiesner, 54 

{Try Titles, Arthur Minton, 809 

T‘“Wake Up and Live” (R), Hortense 
Finch, 136 

TWe Write a History (R), Sally Winfrey, 
600 

TWhat Composition Is Functional? Sid- 
ney J. Reedy, 127 


Thinking, A, 


CORRELATION 


See Integration 


CouNcIL DocUMENTS 


Buffalo Convention, The, 144 
Convention Summaries, 153 


CREATIVE WRITING, TEACHING OF 
See also Drama, Teaching of 
Creative Expression, G. A. Swift, 27 
{Creative Writing in the Junior High 
School, Charles A. Hogan, 119 
Group Poem, The: An Experiment in a 
New Sort of Verse, B. J. R. Stolper, 
311 
tLife—Martin—z2:45 (R), 
606 


Lota Blythe, 


CURRENT USAGE 

*Articles on the English Language Pub- 
lished during 1937, J. M. Steadman, 
Jt., 734 

*In Defense of Ezra, Lawrence E. Nelson, 
513 

*What a Language! 
Bradley, 349 


Franklin 


(R), J. 
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CURRICULUM AND AIMS IN ENGLISH 


Contributions of Research to Teaching 
and Curriculum-making in English, 
July, 1934—July, 1937. I. Composi- 
tion, Grammar, and the Mechanics 
of English, Dora V. Smith, 295; fII. 
Literature and Recreational Reading, 
Dora V. Smith, 409; fIII. Reading, 
Dudley Miles, 495. 

English Teachers Face the Future—a 
Creative View of Our Lives and 
Work, Holland D. Roberts, ro1 

Experience Curriculum in Action, The, 
Roy Ivan Johnson, 229 

tRevising the Curriculum in English (R), 
Salibelle Royster, 141 

tWhat Is an English Class? By the 
Seniors in One, 311 


DRAMA, TEACHING OF 

tMarionette Project for Junior High 
School English Classes, A (R), Ruth 
M. Loemker, 52 

tPlay as a Class Project, The (R), 
Margaret Gessford, 58 

tPlaywriting in the High-School Class- 
room, Caroline Power, 401 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

tAnd We Deserve the Blame, Arthur 
Stenius, 580 

tLanguage Arts Club, The (R), Edward 
Dangler, 676 

t“The Thirteen Busters,” a Boys’ Club 
(R), Blanche Camden, 775 


GRAMMAR 


See Mechanics, Grammar, and 
Usage, Teaching of 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
tAdapting Reading Materials to Varying 
Ability Levels, Georgia E. Miller, 751 
+The Classroom a Workshop for Less- 
gifted Pupils, Alice V. Brower, 822 
tRehabilitating the ‘Forgotten Men,”’ 
Miriam G. May, 839 


INTEGRATION 
+Builders Together (R), E. Louise Noyes, 
258 
*English and the Social Studies, Karl W. 
Bigelow, 583 


tEnglish as a Positive Factor in Correla- 
tion, Mark A. Neville, 44 

tExperience in Integration, An, Florence 
M. Hinchman, 759 

tForeground of the American Scene, The, 
Margaret Heaton, 335 

TIntensive Reading and Integration (R), 
C. C. Hanna, 773 

{Methods for the Unified-studies Course, 
James D. Kirkpatrick, 817 

TWhere Does English Come In? Ed S. 
Fulcomer, 723 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


tBuilders Together, E. Louise Noyes, 258 

tCan We Help To Create an American 
Renaissance? Rachel Davis-DuBois, 
733 

{Classroom a Laboratory in International 
Relations, The, Ida T. Jacobs, 666 

TDescent (R), Ruth Oard, 681 

tWar without Glamour (R), Henrietta A. 
Crome, 430 


JOURNALISM 


tAn Effective Mimeographed Magazine 
(R), Delpha Davis, 844 


LANGUAGE, ENGLISH 


See Current Usage 


LITERARY CRITICISM, BIOGRAPHIES, 
AND SURVEYS OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY LITERATURE 

Anderson, Maxwell: Playgoer’s Play- 
wright, Herbert Ellsworth Childs, 
475 

Biography Today, Frances Winwar, 543 

*Clym Yeobright’s Song (R), Knox Wil- 
son, 773 

Contrasts in British and American Fic- 
tion, J. Donald Adams, 287 

Edmonds, Walter D.: Regional His- 
torian, Dayton Kohler, 1 

*Folk and the Individual, The: Their 
Creative Reciprocity, B. A. Botkin, 
121 

French Novels and American Readers, 
George Stevens, 797 

German Literature, What Has Become 
of? B. W. Huebsch, 627 

*Literary Expression and the Health of 
Society, Granville Hicks, 254 
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Literary Fourth Dimension, The, Har- 
lan Hatcher, 455 

Meaning of Recent Trends in Nonfiction, 
The, Ernest Sutherland Bates, 713 

*Moby Dick: Curiosity or Classic? Robert 
G. Berkelman, 742 

New English Poets, Paul Engle, 89 

*Pareto for the Literary Critic, Herbert 
J. Muller, 827 

Priestley, J. B., “All-Round Man of 
Letters on the 18th-Century Plan,” 
John T. Frederick, 371 

*Should Authors Know 
Thomas H. Uzzell, 135 


Anything? 


*Some Contrasts between Greek and 
Norse Mythology, Mary Haymaker, 
496 

Steinbeck, John, Burton Rascoe, 205 

*Synge’s Use of Anglo-Irish Idioms (R), 
Helen Casey, 773 

*(The Victorians) He Gave the Vic- 
torians What They Wanted, Louis B. 
Salomon, 648 

*Walt Whitman’s “Song of Myself,” The 
Structure of, Carl F. Strauch, 597 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 
See also Classics, Teaching of 
the; Poetry, Teaching of 
tActivities for the Class English Club, 
Irwin J. Zachar, 123 
tBuilding Audiences for the American 
Theater, Joseph Mersand, 246 
+Classroom Practices of Minnesota Teach- 
ers of High-School English, The, Harl 
R. Douglass and Anna M. Filk, 252 
tEducating the High-School Student’s 
Sense of Humor, Winifred H. Nash, 
230 
tExperiencing Shakespeare through the 
Radio Theater Party (R), Elizabeth 
Carney, 133 
tGetting Acquainted with Living Writers 
(R), Evelyn R. Farr, 56 
tLiterary Diary, The (R), Myron F. 
Wicke, 64 
tA Unit on the Small Town (R), William 
H. Morrow, 846 
tWhat Would You Have Said? (R), Lota 
Blythe, 133 
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MECHANICS, GRAMMAR, AND USAGE 
TEACHING OF 
*Bread-and-Butter Grammar (R), Eliza- 
beth M. Frank, 853 
TEnglish Grammar Again! 

Smith, 643 
Is Grammar Dead? J. C. Tressler, 396 
{Present Status of Research in Functional 
Grammar, The, Harry N. Rivlin, 590 
tSwing of the Pendulum, The, Reed 
Smith, 637 


Dora V. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
TEACHING OF 
See also Propaganda; Journalism 
{Experiment in the Study of the Maga- 
zine, An (R), Ruby Mann, 139 
tExtra! Extra! (R), Mary Lane, 137 


ORAL COMPOSITION 
See Speech, Teaching of 


PoEMS 
tCase in Discipline, A, Carl Bode, 132 
tIncognito, Marjorie Seymour Watts, 597 
*Pattern-Makers, The, Charles Ballard, 
431 
{These Gifts, O God, Wanda Orton, 506 
tTree Bereft, The, Frances R. Angus, 49 
*Triolets in the Library, Burges Johnson, 
518 
*When You Have Climbed, Gerard Pre- 
vin Meyer, 143 


POETRY, TEACHING OF 

tApproach to Poetry, An, Frank P. De- 
Lay, 586 

{Ballads—Old and New, Ruth Pettigrew, 
746 

tExperiment in Poetry Appreciation, An 
(R), Eleanor F. Brown, 426 

tSeeing Beauty in Humorous Verse (R), 
David Brockway, 50 


PROPAGANDA 
tPropaganda, An English Project, Kath- 
erine Sommers, 598 
Propaganda Analysis, Hadley Cantril, 
217 
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RADIO AND PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


tDrama versus the Movies, Constance 
McCullough, 341 
*Education on the Air, Aims of (R), Ster- 
ling Fisher, 771 
Making a Motion Picture of ‘““The Lady 
of the Lake,’’ Mary Ruth Hodge, 388 
Radio Makes Readers, Joseph Mersand, 
469 
tWhat Can We Do about the Radio? I. 
Keith Tyler, 556 


READING, TEACHING OF 


See also Propaganda; Literature, 
Teaching of; Remedial Reading 


tActivities of the “Book Report” (R), 
Dorothy V. Foster, 516 

tAdapting Reading Materials to Varying 
Ability Levels, Georgia E. Miller, 751 

Advanced Reading: Senior High School, 
Lawrence H. Conrad, 19 

{Bibliography of Occupational Fiction for 
Junior High School Readers (R), 
Ruth Bynum, 678 

tBring Your “Pulps” to Class! (R), Ethel 
E. Ewing, 601 

{Case for Voluminous Reading, The, 
Ruth C. Schoonover, 114 

*Do Americans Read? Robert A. Miller, 
607 

*Experience Enriched by Reading, A. 
Starbuck, 114 

tExperiment in Free Reading, An (R), 
May C. Francis, 344 

tExtensive Reading in Practice, Vera N. 
Thomas, 574 

tFree Reading of Short Stories (R), Le- 
land B. Jacobs, 607 

tHomemade Critic, or One Way To Read 
(R), Ida K. Smith, 512 

tIf Students Bought the Library Books 
(R), Frederic B. Baxter, 60 

tIntensive Reading and Integration (R), 
C. C. Hanna, 773 

tJuvenile Judgments, Albert Kilburn 
Ridout, 38 

Learning To Use and Like the Library 
(R), Kate Baldridge Corey, 674 

Program of the Public Library for 
American Youth, The, Clarence E. 
Sherman, 12 
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Reading for Meaning, Paul A. Witty, 221 

TReading in a Language Program, Carol 
Hovious, 831 

TReading Preferences of High-School 
Boys, J. W. M. Rothney and R. L. 
McCaul, 650 

tReading—with Sound, Irene E. Teller, 
33 

tTo Read or Not To Read (R), Herbert 
B. Davis, 260 

tWho Motivates Junior-Senior 
School Reading? 
Hurley, 496 


High 
Richard James 


REMEDIAL READING 


Significance of the Reading Clinic, The, 
Stella S. Center, 380 


SLow STUDENTS 


See Individual Differences 


SPECIAL OcCASIONS 


tNew-Type Commencement Program, A 
(R), Harold W. Beyer, 342 


SPEECH, TEACHING OF 
tActivities for the Class English Club, 
Irwin J. Zachar, 123 
Experiment in Courtesy (R), Kenneth 
Christian, 772 
tReading—with Sound, Irene E. Teller, 
33 


tSelecting Passages for Oral Reading (R), 
Ruth Elizabeth Beckey, 263 


VOCABULARY, TEACHING OF 

{The Dictionary Brought to Life, Infor- 
mation Service, W.P.A. (R), 852 

tImprovements of Vocabulary through 
Drill, Arthur E. Traxler, 491 

+Plan for Teaching Vocabulary, A, Ward 
S. Miller, 566 

tTeaching Synonyms (R), G. M. Fess, 
347 

tVeneer in Vocabulary Training, H. 
Wayne Driggs, 740 











Propaganda Analysis... 


Over 100,000 young people in 350 high schools and colleges are studying today’s 
propagandas. In English literature and composition, in American and World his- 
tory, in music and public speaking, in art and current events, in physics and 
journalism, in civics and home economics—they are learning about the forces 
which mould public opinion. 


They build a Propaganda Dictionary. They spot Tabloid Thinkers. They study the 
songs that have sent Americans to war since 1776. They write a handbook for 
other high school girls and boys on What the Jones’ Think. The school and the 
world are their laboratories. 


On the basis of their first year’s experimental work (1937-38) they and their super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers asked for more propaganda study suggestions 
—for guides to pupil-led group discussions about the forces which make people 
think and act as they do, for additional day-to-day activities that will help them 
to recognize propaganda and analyze it. 


These requests have been answered in the 280 pages of the 


GROUP LEADER’S GUIDE 
TO PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


Revised Edition of Experimental Study Materials for 
Use in Junior and Senior High Schools, in 
Colleges, and in Adult Study Groups 


Prices: Single copies, each $2.00 
Single copy to subscribers, each $1.00** 


Group Orders: 10 or more to the same address, each $0.85 
20 or more to the same address, each $0.75 


THE INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
130 Morningside Drive, New York, N.Y. 


** The Institute, a non-profit organization, publishes PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, a monthly 
bulletin about today’s propagandas. The bulletin is accompanied by the Propaganda Analysis 
Worksheet of suggested activities and discussion notes for use in classrooms. Subscriptions for the 
year are $2.00. 

















